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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 
The United Nations 
[= London meeting of the United Nations’ Assembly achieved 








considerable success. Its general spirit was not so idealistic 

as that which obtained a quarter of a century back, when the 
League of Nations was established. But there was a greater realism, 
born of grim experience. The peoples, taking part in this new venture 
in world organization, are more conscious of the problems and diffi- 
culties inherent in their task, as they are more acutely aware of its 
vital significance for the future of mankind. On the credit side are 
certain important factors. First of these, the clear determination 
of the U.S.A. to play its full part in the new organization. The 
position of the U.S.A. is now unique ; its resources are immense ; 
the war has added to rather than subtracted from them; its people 
have the confident feeling that the remainder of the twentieth century - 
is to be the “‘ American century.” With this confidence there goes 
a certain diffidence, a sense that the United States have developed 
perhaps too rapidly and have had thrust upon them mighty inter- 
national responsibilities which they dare not shirk but yet feel insuffi- 
ciently prepared to shoulder. With their ready fund of idealism, they 
are highly suspicious of Soviet power-politics and distrustful, at times, 
of what they consider the Imperialistic policies of Britain. There 
exists a native current of isolationism in the U.S.A, that will be 
strengthened by the chaos and disunity which are bound to prevail 
in Europe for many years. Consequently, the decision to set up the 
central administration of the United Nations in the U.S.A. should be 
welcomed. It ought to give the people of the U.S. a greater interest 
in international problems and their successful handling by the new 
organization, just as it reflects the shifting of the world’s political 
centre of gravity from Europe to the New World. The second signi- 
ficant factor is the emergence of South America as one of the major 
spheres of world influence. Of the fifty-one members of the organiza- 
tion, twenty are South and Central American countries. Whatever 
their differences with one another, and their various stages of political 
evolution, they are likely to present a united front on international 
issues (they did so at San Francisco, to the dismay of the Soviet 
delegation) and to be a powerful force in economic development 
and international peace. If the rest of this century is to be an 
“American century,” the term “‘ America” must be taken in its 
wider sense, to include these South American countries. The fact 
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that Spanish was one of the official languages at the London meetings 
is a tribute to their position and an admission that the Spanish-speaking 
people are going to play a greater part in world affairs than they have 
done hitherto. One cannot forbear the comment that it is curious 
that Spain and Portugal, the motherlands of these twenty States and 
with which these States are linked by many ties, cultural, religious and 
even political, have not been invited to join the United Nations, 
and that Spain, the mother of practically all of them, was deliberately 
and by name excluded. . 


A Lesson in Democracy © 


THIRD encouraging feature during these meetings was the 

lesson given in democratic procedure to the delegations from 
Russia and Russian-controlled governments. Whether the Soviets 
will draw profit from it, we do not:know ; it was all to the good that 
the lesson has been given. Totalitarian governments which tolerate 
no opposition at home are not well equipped for discussion with other 
governments, and the experience of being out-voted must have been 
a novel one. M. Lie, the Russian candidate for the Presidency of 
the meetings, was defeated in favour of the Belgian Foreign Minister, 
M. Spaak ; and the Russian proposal that voting should be by acclama- 
tion, not by secret ballot, was similarly rejected. Russian foreign 
policy is based purely on considerations of Power. The United 
Nations attempts at least to associate principles with Power. The 
composition of the Security Council, with the “‘ Big Five”’ as per- 
manent members, and the right to veto enjoyed by each of them, are 
concessions to power politics. The countries, it is argued, which 
have the chief task of preserving peace, should have a larger say 
in how it is to be preserved, which is only another way of saying that 
they can determine what disputes shall be settled by the Security 
Council, and what are to remain outside its effective jurisdiction. 
This puts those Powers “ above the law,” and makes it impossible 
for the world organization to take action against anyone of them. 
One major weakness of the League of Nations was that it was tied 
to the peace settlements of 1919 and 1920. A weaknessof the United 
Nations is that it too is associated with a definite status quo, that of 
1945, and that it supposes a policy of stable collaboration between 
the greater Powers. And collaboration between Russia and the 
Western democracies is wearing very thin. On the other hand, the 
Charter of the United Nations secures to every member the right to 
ventilate its complaints against other countries, not excepting the 
“* Big Five.” That Persia was able to voice its grievances against 
Russia was an early and a valuable test case. Of Persia more might 
well be said. The Soviet and Ukrainian counter-charges against 
British conduct in Greece and Indonesia were a piece of bluff, designed 
partly to save Russia’s face (an important factor in Oriental diplomacy) 
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and partly to embarrass Britain. The Soviet Government does not 
like Mr. Bevin. The London meetings showed more clearly what 
was already in evidence at San Francisco, namely, that there are two 
groups within the United Nations: those, who are anxious for full 
co-operation on democratic lines and a smaller group, consisting of 
Russia and some Russian-controlled governments, that are interested 
mainly in manoeuvres and bargaining. Most countries concerned 
are co-operating round a conference table; but there are some 
who are arguing and haggling across it. Yet, if the new organization 
is to be a success, it demands the genuine co-operation of every 
country. We think that sufficient efforts have not been made to 
bring this reality home to the Soviet Government. It may not be 
practical politics to ask a professedly atheistic Government to collabor- 
ate on a basis of ethical principle. A different approach might be 
more effective. It should be pointed out, and very firmly so, that 
it is to Russia’s best advantage to collaborate with Britain, the United 
States and other countries, within the framework of the new world 
organization, on certain clearly defined and accepted terms, those 
terms to include a full respect for the integrity of other countries and 
the rights of their peoples. The determination of Britain and the 
U.S.A. to conduct their foreign policies through the new organization, 
and no longer on the level of “ Big Three’ meetings, makes this 
proposition more practical as it renders it more necessary. Our 
tradition of “‘ appeasement ”’ of Russia—the inheritance of a thoroughly 
bad European policy in 1944 and 1945—has already had sinister 
consequences and has already created a serious challenge to the 
future of the United Nations. Unless this is clearly brought home to 
the rulers of Russia, we are confronted with two alternatives, neither 
of which offers much comfort for world peace. Either the United 
Nations will be ineffective, a monument to the ideals that might have 
been realized, or Russia will drift away from the United Nations, 
dividing the world into two distinct spheres of political influence. 


The Question of Greece 


LITTLE more must be said about the Soviet intervention 

over Greece. Various motives lay behind it, none of them par- 
ticularly clean. The first was Soviet indignation that the Government 
of Persia had been allowed to open a case against Russia, though the 
Persian appeal was cunningly side-tracked into bilateral negotiations 
between two unequal Powers, and a courteous invitation has reached 
the fly to walk into the spider’s parlour. This invitation to Moscow 
is very reminiscent of Hitler’s pressing invitations to Berchtesgaden, 
as Soviet methods on the Continent generally and forcibly recall 
those of the Nazis. In the second case, the Russians have evidently 
decided that a bold policy may well pay during the early stages of the 
new organization. The smaller countries, they argue, will be loath 
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to offend Russia and ready to sponsor formulas of appeasement and 
compromise ; the larger Powers are so anxious to get the new organiza- 
tion established that they too will look for the softest and least awkward 
solution. So will Russia win a number of diplomatic victories and 
proclaim herself the champion of smaller countries, carefully selected 
from among those which the Soviet Government is not itself oppressing. 
By taking this offensive, the Russians hope to transfer their country 
from its place in the dock or pillory to the more respectable atmosphere 
of the accusers’ bench. Equivalently, the Soviet Government wishes 
to impress on the United Nations how difficult and unpleasant it 
can show itself, if questions are introduced concerning Russian conduct. 
Its interference in the Greek question is a sharp warning that it will 
be even more intractable, should the situation in Poland or Yugoslavia 
be reviewed or the status of the three Baltic States examined. It 
must also be remembered that the Russian Government feels very 
sore about Greece. Just as it had its agents in Poland and Yugoslavia, 
whose principal function, after the so-called liberation, was to seize 
power by a coup d’état or revolution, so it had them in Greece, among 
the leaders of the E.A.M. When M. Vyshinsky talks about 
** democrats ” in Greece, he means, of course, ““ New Style democrats,” 
that is to say Communists and near-Communists. The arrival of 
British troops stopped the projected Communist bid for power, and 
the British troops were only just in time ; the revolution had, in fact, 
already begun. There is one other factor that should be kept steadily 
in mind, in connection with the Russian interest in Greece. Russia 
wants to control the whole of the Balkans, partly as a sphere of influence, 
from which other Powers will be sedulously excluded, but partly 
also to fulfil her century-old ambition of becoming a Mediterranean 
Power. In recent discussions, the Soviet Government has put forward 
various Mediterranean pleas, e.g. that Russia should be given a 
trusteeship over some of the Italian colonies in North Africa, that 
Russia should possess some of the Greek islands ; and its advocacy 
of the Yugoslav claim to Trieste is motived by the same desire to have 
certain points of control in the Mediterranean. As long as Britain 
has forces in Greece, Russia cannot penetrate into Greece, either 
through actual violence or through some puppet administration. 
The Soviet Government realizes that there is little chance of an E.A.M. 
victory in free elections ; and, unless the British forces are withdrawn, 
those elections will be free. In all this matter Mr. Bevin has made 
a determined stand. For the sake of the new organization, he was 
loath to push matters further than to secure an informal declaration 
that Britain’s action in Greece had in no degree proved a threat to 
peace, thereby negativing and repudiating the improvised and, in 
themselves, tenuous charges of M. Vyshinsky. M. Vyshinsky’s anti- 
British tirades will have opened the eyes of many people in Britain, 
eyes lulled to slumber by our pro-Russian propaganda, and opened 
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those eyes to what the Soviet press and propaganda organs, both in 
Russia and in Russian-occupied countries, have been saying about 
and against Britain for a very long time. 


The Problems of Europe 


HE work accomplished at San Francisco and in London has, . 

none the less, been valuable. One problem, however, has not 
been faced. M. Bidault, addressing the Assembly, declared that thirteen 
European countries were not represented in its councils. He did not 
add that, of the nine actually represented, two were under govern- 
ments, imposed on them by Russian pressure, while a third, Czecho- 
slovakia, was in a very ambiguous situation. The fifty-one members 
of the Assembly are those States which, prior to a certain date, had 
declared war on the Axis Powers, so that the United Nations consists 
of the officially victorious countries. There are three categories of 
Continental States whose claim to membership ought immediately 
to be examined. The first consists of those neutral countries with 
peaceful traditions, that were so effectively peace-loving during the 
past seven years that they actually remained at peace. Such are 
Sweden and Switzerland. The Swedes preserved their neutral status 
through two difficult periods, that of Russo-German collaboration 
from August, 1939, till June, 1941, and that of Russo-German enmity, 
from June, 1941, till 1945. The Swiss have a record both of democratic 
life and of peace second to none in the world. Indeed, the relief work 
which was made possible through Swiss neutrality and Swiss co- 
operation was of the greatest benefit to humanity. The second group 
comprises the States of Spain and Portugal. In Britain and the 
U.S.A. Spain has had a thoroughly malignant press since the victory 
of the Nationalists in the civil war. The anti-Franco campaign here 
and in the United States has distorted reality and warped men’s minds 
to such an extent that it is difficult to know where to start in the 
re-establishment of better relations between the Spaniards and our- 
selves. Yet better relations are essential if there is to be harmony 
in Western Europe; and they will not be established by favours shown 
to a crowd of émigré Spanish politicians, at variance among themselves, 
and largely influenced from Russia. That the Spanish Government 
should be anti-Russian and anti-Bolshevik is natural enough, after its 
experiences of Russian interference in Spain during the civil war. 
And it would be suicidal on the part of Britain or the U.S.A. to foment 
or favour disturbances in Spain, which could lead only to the setting-up 
of yet another sphere of Soviet interest, at the western end of the 
Mediterranean. There may well be features in the internal system 
of Spain uncongenial to the British or American mind, but it is clear 
that considerable evolution is taking place inside that system. Besides, 
those whose stomachs have swallowed governments like those of 
M. Broz in Yugoslavia and M. Bierut in Poland, can scarcely plead 
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any delicacy of political digestion, unless indeed they can digest nothing 
that is not liberally sprinkled with red pepper. Despite our press 
and propaganda, and in spite of the tempting offers dangled by 
Germany in her heyday before Spanish eyes, the fact is that Spain 
remained effectively neutral. And, now that it has been revealed 
in the U.S.A. that Britain had a plan ready for the invasion of the 
Canary Islands, it ill becomes us to wax eloquent and noisy about 
hypothetical Spanish projects to seize Gibraltar. 


Our Former Enemies 


HE third group of Continental countries whose position requires 

examination are our former enemies : Italy, Hungary, Roumania 
and Bulgaria, Finland, with Austria in an undefined category. Of 
these six States, Italy is still in quasi-occupation, with its own govern- 
ment; Hungary too has a government, but is fully occupied by 
Russian forces ; Roumania and Bulgaria have puppet governments, 
under Russian control; Finland appears reasonably free, though 
very sensitive to every wind from the South-East; while Austria 
has occupying troops of four nationalities, despite her newly-elected 
government, which is strongly anti-Communist. Doubtless, none of 
these countries will or could be invited to join the United Nations 
till the various peace treaties have been proposed and signed. Finland 
calls for our sympathy, as she had it during the winter war 
from 1939 to 1940, when she was unjustifiably attacked, as one conse- 
quence of the Molotov-Ribbentrop agreement of August, 1939. 
That she should later have joined forces with Germany against Russia 
in 1941 has now proved unfortunate, but was then quite understand- 
able. And there is some evidence that, even in 1941, the Finns were 
the attacked, not the attackers. Italy entered the war by the free 
decision of her rulers, based upon serious miscalculations and not 
supported by the popular will. However, Italy has served a period 
of purgation and done much, since 1943, in the cause of the Allies. 
Inevitably she will lose most—not all, be it hoped—of her former 
colonies, as she will have to abandon part of Venezia Giulia, but not 
Trieste and its hinterland, to Yugoslavia, and should return the South 
Tyrol, North of and disinct from the Trentino, to Austria. With 
all the difficulties of warfare and occupation and despite long continued 
economic distress, she has made a brave political recovery, due in 
large measure to Liberals and Chrisian Democrats. Roumania also 
“worked her passage”’ with the Allies, after King Michael’s coup 
d@’état opened the Balkans to the Russian advance. Roumania’s losses, 
when fighting against the Germans, are estimated at 200,000 men. 
At first glance, Hungary is in a different position. But the Nuremberg 
trial has revealed how little reliance Hitler placed upon Hungarian 
loyalty to Germany and how the association of Hungary with the 
Nazi Reich was a matter of circumstance, not of free choice. Hungary’s 
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plight to-day is extremely grim. Normally a grain-producing country, 
its countryside has been laid waste, its industries destroyed or removed, 
its cities pillaged. A large percentage of the citizens of Budapest 
are literally starving. They have not been helped by the economic 
leverage exerted on the new Hungarian Government by Russia, after 
the elections had shown the people’s repudiation of the Communist 
party in Hungary. It is good news that U.N.R.R.A. is to function 
in Hungary but such relief will not be available till after this winter, 
which will have been the people’s worst period of distress. After 
Hungary, Austria. Austria’s first need is to be rid of four occupying 
armies, whose numbers are out of all proportion to the size and popu- 
lation of the Austrian Republic. Much material has been taken away 
by the Russians ; conditions in Vienna are severe; but in the provinces, 
conditions are improving. I have said nothing about Bulgaria which 
has usually played the Russian game in the Balkans in time of peace 
and yet found itself on the side opposite to Russia in time of war. 
I find it harder to sympathize with the Bulgars than with the peoples 
already mentioned, partly on account of the time-serving politics of 
their leaders and because of the widespread judicial murders committed 
by its present government of the “‘ Fatherland Front” ; indeed, one 
wonders whether the “ Fatherland” is Bulgaria or Russia. None 
the less, all these countries ought as soon as possible to be admitted 
into the comity of the United Nations, shorn, in one or two cases, 
be it hoped, of their present puppet administrations. Europe has 
been the centre of the two world wars. At the present moment, 
it lies in chaos and decline. It must not be permitted to continue in 
that sorry condition. Every country that can be rescued from disorder 
and distress and brought into full and free relations with other 
countries is a gain for civilization and for eventual peace. 


The Significance of Europe 


UR chief international problem is Europe. Now, Europe is the 

home and centre of that Western civilization which derives from 
Greece, and still more from Rome, and has been transformed by the 
Christian faith and experience. Europe once was Christendom, and 
it remains the heir of those traditions and values which were enshrined 
in Christendom. The continent of America may have become the 
centre of the world’s political gravity; but, technical advances apart, 
all its religious, cultural and political influences are European. America 
is Europe writ large. For all its long history, Europe continues to be 
a medley and mixture of peoples, highly differentiated in their local 
loyalties ; nevertheless, there is a definitely European spirit, Christian 
in its basis, but overlaid with humanism and Liberalism, a spirit that 
proclaims, though with a variety of emphasis, the dignity and freedom 
of man. From time to time, one Power has tried to impose its will on 
Europe ; France, under Napoleon, Germany, under the Hohenzollerns 
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and under the Nazis. All such attempts have failed. Europe continues 
to exist—that same association of peoples who, for well nigh a full 
millennium, have lived together, inspired by the same general ideals 
and sharing in the same common dangers. Modern Germany, draw- 
ing her inspiration from heathen Prussia and, later, from the further 
heathendom of the Nazis, attempted to subjugate Europe. She 
failed and has collapsed, and, in her fall, has brought down most of 
Europe with her; she has left Europe with a vacuum at her heart. 
The great problem is how to restore the unity of Europe, how to 
bring together in economic and political harmony the many peoples 
that make up Europe. The frontiers of this Europe are fairly easy 
to define. They include all the descendants of Rome and Byzantium ; 
Western and Latin nations, such as the Hungarians and Poles, which 
fought the age-old battle of Europe against the enemy from the East ; 
Orthodox peoples, like the Serbs, with their traditions from the medieval 
Crusades, and the Roumanians, with their Latin ancestry and language. 
All these peoples are far more closely linked with one another by their 
community of European spirit and experience than they are divided 
from one another by their local loyalties. Europe is the rock on which 
aggressive Powers—France and Germany in their day—have 
foundered ; it is the rock on which extra-European Powers will just 
as surely founder, unless they understand and respect the European 
character. The idea that you can draw a line across the Continent 
and separate it into two halves, an Eastern portion, subject to Russia, 
and a Western portion, in association with Britain and the U.S.A., 
is both fantastic and dangerous. At the moment, such a line does 
exist. The expression “ zones of influence” is as ambiguous as the 
term “democracy.” If it means that smaller countries, in the neigh- 
bourhood of some great Power, are bound to be affected, economically 
and politically, by that Power’s presence, that is intelligible enough. 
But, where it is used to justify the control of those smaller countries 
through pressure and puppet administrations, quite regardless of their 
peoples’ wishes and interests, there you have sheer tyranny—a state 
of things that is entirely incompatible with the ideals and methods of 
the United Nations. 


East and West 


N speaking of Europe and the relations of European countries with 

Russia, one must be careful about the expressions “‘ East’’ and 
“West.” In one sense, West refers to the parts of the Continent 
which have grown up in the tradition of the Roman Empire and been 
fashioned under the influence of the Catholic Church. In this sense, 
East could include those countries which are the heirs rather of 
Byzantium than Rome, in a general way the countries which became 
Orthodox after the religious break between West and East. Under 
this heading, Poles, Hungarians, Croats, Slovenes and Slovaks would 
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be Western peoples, while Bulgars, Serbs, Roumanians and Greeks 
would be Easterns. But that is to employ the terms “ West” and 
“East”? within a wider unity, the unity of Europe. In this wider 
sense, the term ‘‘ West”? comprises both these divisions and denotes 
Europe as opposed to and distinct from Asia. ‘“‘ Opposed to” are 
the operative words ; for Europe is not a natural entity on the map, 
but a continent carved out, in the East, by the efforts of man, a con- 
tinent which had continually to maintain itself against attack from 
without. A Soviet occupation or quasi-occupation of Eastern Europe 
would be another chapter in the history of East versus West, of Asia 
breaking into Europe. For, whatever its debt to Marx and European 
Socialism, Bolshevism is an un-European and anti-European thing, 
contemptuous of everything that is meant by Europe—in culture, 
liberty and religion, and utterly remote from the European spirit. 
It may masquerade as a movement for social reform but that is not the 
reality, which is a bid for power, certainly in Europe, maybe over the 
whole of Europe ; and after that, who would set limits to its ambitions ? 
It may array itself in a woolly fleece of “‘ democracy’ (New Style), 
but it is not the democracy, of which men have dreamed and for which 
men have lived and died in Europe. The Nazis failed to win support 
from the peoples of Europe, save from a handful of Quislings, because 
they did not understand and were contemptuous of Europe. The 
Russians are employing their variant of the Nazi technique, and it 
will provoke, and is in fact provoking, a similar reaction. They have 
their handfuls of Quislings in Communist parties, that are every bit 
as unrepresentative of the countries where they function, as were the 
pro-Nazi fractions. It is sad to reflect upon the present plight of 
Europe, and to realize how a weak British and American foreign policy 
has contributed to this plight. That policy has been compromise, 
compromise all the way. The ‘‘ appeasement,” of which we were 
so ashamed after Munich in 1938, has become a “ super-appeasement,” 
appeasement on a far larger scale, and at the expense of a far larger 
number of European countries, towards some of which we had the most 
sacred ties. It is late in the day to change that policy, but not yet too 
late. British prestige, perhaps surprisingly, stands high on the 
Continent; and the people of Europe look longingly towards Britain 
for encouragement and a definite lead. Meanwhile, the propaganda 
organs of the puppet governments abuse and belittle Britain, more 
conscious than we appear to be of what we could achieve in and for 
Europe, did we but realize our opportunities and our. responsibility. 
The establishment of the United Nations Organization provides us 
with a new chance of working for the relief and liberty of the peoples 
of Europe, in the East particularly. Britain, in 1940, astonished 
the world by her high moral courage and resolution. Then we had 
ideals bright and vivid before our minds. Where are those ideals 
to-day ? 
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A Big Bluff 


HE notion that Europe has moved politically towards the Left 

requires a good deal of qualification. This statement is made at 
times so confidently that we are left wondering whether, after all, we 
did not go to war with Germany to improve our internal social system. 
No doubt, some Leftward trend is observable, though its causes are 
not always social or economic. On the Continent, the so-called Right 
did, in certain cases and for different purposes, accommodate itself to 
Nazism, but this was no exclusive prerogative of the Right ; from 1939 
until the summer of 1941, the Nazis had no more willing collaborators 
than Communists. On the other hand, the Nazis recognized, as did 
and do the Communists, that their chief opponents were just those 
groups and individuals, with traditions behind them and larger values 
and loyalties than those provided by the mass production of State or 
party. This is why both Nazis and Communists have attacked the 
Catholic Church, and why ultimately the opposition of the Catholic 
Church, inside and outside Germany, could not be eliminated by the 
Nazis. It is the reason why we have the present-day Soviet abuse of 
the Church and the Holy See. Similar opprobrium is heaped upon 
everybody and everything conservative and traditional—all of whom 
and which are bundled together under the general label of “‘ Fascist ” 
and “ reactionary.” Accepting this glib propaganda, Western peoples 
have fallen into the illusion that you can speak of three more or less 
equal “democratic”? parties in most Continental countries: the 
Communist, the Socialist or Social Democrat, and a third party} 
Catholic and progressive. In the first place, the Communist party is 
not “‘ democratic,” in any intelligible meaning of that term, except, of 
course, in the language of New Style democracy, which the Com- 
munists share with the Nazis, and which used to be known, more 
honestly, as totalitarian tyranny. Then, wherever reasonably free 
elections have been held in Europe, the Communists have been 
decidedly rejected. The elections in Hungary were partly, but not 
wholly free. None the less, despite Soviet influence and notwith- 
standing severe Soviet economic pressure, more than 50 per cent. of 
the electorate voted for the Smallholders Party, whereas the Com- 
munists secured only 17 per cent. of the total vote. The elections in 
Austria resulted in a complete Communist defeat, despite considerable 
Soviet pressure in the Russian-occupied zone. Of 165 candidates 
returned to the new Austrian Parliament, only four are Communists. 
This is an emphatic repudiation of the Communist Party ; yet a few 
days before the elections we were being assured that it was as im- 
portant in Austria as the other two parties. It would surely astonish 
an Englishman to read in a foreign newspaper, that in Britain, there 
are three political parties, of roughly equivalent importance, Con- 
servative, Labour and Communist. But this is the kind of rubbish 
that our journalists have been writing about the political situation in 
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Continental countries. Comrade Pollitt is about as important and 
as much appreciated in Britain as his counterpart, Comrade X. in 
Austria, and Comrades Y. and Z. elsewhere, except, of course, where 
some extra “ importance ” is provided by a foreign Power. A pointer 
to the reality of the political situation inside Germany is given in the 
results of local elections, held on January 27th in the American zone. 
In these elections, the Christian Social Union Party won 20,171 seats. 
7,453 seats were gained by the Social Democrats. The Liberal 
Democratic Party won 556 seats, and the Communists were at the 
bottom of the poll, with 506 seats—an eloquent contrast to the more 
than 20,000 won by the Christian Social Union Party. 


Tactics in Germany 


N Germany the Communists are conscious of their general lack 

of support, outside the Russian zone; they have consequently 
pressed for closer union with the Socialists. The latter are well aware 
that the Communist tail would wag the Socialist dog, but any hesitation 
on their part in the Russian-occupation zone is denounced in the 
Communist papers as an attempt to split the working class and so as 
tantamount to Fascism. The Socialist leadership in Berlin is reported 
to show the same paralysis before these Communist tactics that it 
displayed in dealing with the Nazis in 1932 and 1933. A decision was 
announced, on December 23rd, 1945, that the two parties would 
collaborate at all levels ; this showed, of course, that the Communists 
had got their way. In the British occupied area, the situation is 
different. There the Socialists fall into two groups: a larger body, 
under Dr. Schuhmacher, and a smaller group, under Dr. Karl 
Severing, who was a Minister under the Weimar Republic. Consider- 
able differences exist between the Socialists from Berlin and the 
followers of Dr. Schuhmacher. As the local elections showed, the 
number of Communists in the American zone is negligible, and the 
same is true of the zone held by the French. Were there elections in 
the British zone, the Communists would poll more heavily than they 
did in Southern Germany. The Ruhr, Hamburg and Kiel would 
provide a Communist quota, but their total would, in all probability, 
be far inferior to what is still imagined in Britain. In the Russian 
zone, the Christian Democrats and the Liberals have been forced 
into a difficult position. They are continually vilified by the Com- 
munists, and the Russians have reacted sharply against their criticism 
of the “‘ land reform” in Eastern Prussia. Outside of this area, the 
Christian Democrats flourish. It is stated that many Catholic authori- 
ties in Western Germany are opposed to the revival of the Catholic 
Centre Party and recommend that Catholics should work with the new 
middle party of Christian Democrats: but this point needs more 
elucidation. The success of this party in the elections of Southern 
Germany is another testimony to the strength of such Christian and 
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“* middle-of-the-way ” parties on the Continent and an earnest of 
the popular support they enjoy. This is so in France, with the M.R.P., 
referred to in England as the party of “‘ Progressive Catholics,”’ but 
containing conservative elements as well as radical. It is reflected in 
the election victories of the new Volkspartei in Austria, and the Small- 
holders in Hungary, and in the prominent part played in Italy by the 
Christian Democrats. These parties do not represent sectional or 
denominational interests ; they are representative, and very widely 
so indeed, of the majority of Europeans, outside the larger cities ; 
and, unless, through the cowardice and lack of policy of the Western 
Powers the Continent should fall a prey to Communism, not developing 
from within but imposed with terrorism from without, they will play 
a very important part in restoring Europe. In these Comments 
I have several times referred to the lack of a long-term Continental 
policy on the part of Britain and the United States. Russia certainly 
has a Continental policy which can only be disastrous for Europe 
and eventually for the Western Powers. She is seeking to control 
and sovietize East-Central Europe and Eastern Germany. Is this 
as a bastion of defence or as a springboard for attack? Every advance 
in this direction is a step nearer to the heart of Europe, and nearer 
to the West. It is not sufficient for Britain and America to “ keep 
the ring” in Europe while supposedly democratic parties fight the 
issue out. One party, the Communist, has its heavily-armed seconds 
inside the ring. There is inconsistency in the fact that the Government 
of Britain is planning at home but leaving foreign affairs to be handled 
as situations arise—a fatal attitude which results in making the best 
of bad jobs and in an all-round compromise, an attitude which the 
present Government has inherited from its predecessor. Britain and 
America ought to be encouraging the development of true and proper 
democracy in Europe by positive policy and propaganda. Let them 
not be deterred by fear lest they be dubbed “ Fascist ’’ and “ reaction- 
ary.” They are called that continuously in both the Russian and the 
Russian satellite press. Let them encourage the influence both of 
conservative and liberal elements. The great majoirty of the people 
of the Continent are looking for stability, not a new revolution ; they 
want to go forward to better, and more human, times, with some of 
our fine “ freedoms ” made into realities, and not to a new dark night 
of the human spirit. 


Some Sidelights on Yugoslavia 


HE situation in Yugoslavia is as tyrannical as anywhere on the 
Continent. Between January 25th and the 29th, Major Randolph 
Churchill contributed three articles to the Daily Telegraph. Major 
Churchill was in Yugoslavia during the war and had leisure to study 
the aims and methods of the “ partisans,” led by M. Josip Broz, 
known in our papers as Marshal Tito. It is surprising that he was not 
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then able to assess the realities of the Yugoslav situation, as they were 
then being very lucidly analysed by papers like the Nineteenth Century 
and the Tablet. Or were his accounts of the situation quietly suppressed 
for purposes of national propaganda? These Telegraph articles have 
made amends, and Major Churchill now confirms what the Catholic 
press in Britain has been asserting, to the best of its power, for the 
past three years. Here are a few quotations : 


Though there are some non-Communists in the régime, all the key 
posts are firmly held by Communists. Many of them, like “ Tito,” 
have been carefully educated in Moscow. 

The hopes which many observers had that once the country was 
liberated or at least after the elections, moderate counsels. might 
prevail and that the country might be allowed to settle down have 
been definitely proved false. Communists who believe in the doctrine 
of ‘‘ continuing revolution ” are everywhere in power. Police activity 
increases from day to day, and all opposition or potential opposition 
groups are being progressively liquidated’ or rendered impotent. 


He speaks of a thorough-going persecution of the Catholic Church in 
Yugoslavia, with Mgr. Stepinac, Archbishop of Zagreb, as the principal 
target. One result of this persecution is the general recognition of 
Mgr. Stepinac as a great national figure in Yugoslavia. Major 
Churchill notes the continual smear campaign against the Croat 
Peasant Party, led by Dr. Maéek, and the elimination from public 
life of Dr. Subasi¢é, whose inclusion in the government was the chief 
condition for its recognition by Britain and the United States. He 
records also the consistent attempt of the Yugoslav administration to 
belittle U.N.R.R.A. and to abuse the Western nations. 


Naturally, there is never anything but praise of Russia and denig- 
ration of the Western Allies—at this moment, particularly of Great 
Britain. No opportunity is ever missed to suggest that the Western 
Allies, who to-day are providing 80 per cent. of the 100,000 tons of 
U.N.R.R.A. supplies per month, are Imperialists, bloodsucking 
capitalists and Fascists. 


The “ Tito”’ régime is characterized as a “‘semi-Communist totali- 
tarian police State.” Major Churchill tells us that “‘ in the whole of 
Croatia and Slovenia there is to-day only one Roman-Catholic school 
functioning—Archbishop Stepinac’s own seminary in Zagreb. All 
other religious schools have been closed down on one pretext or 
another,” and this in two wholly Catholic regions. His own contacts 
with Mgr. Stepinac are recorded as follows :— 


The main object of the Press attacks has been the Archbishop of 
Zagreb, Stepinac. Last May, he was arrested by the partisans and 
spent 17 days in prison. Since then, he has been closely watched by the 
Yugoslav secret police, and now he seldom leaves his palace in Zagreb. 

Recently, he was attacked in a small village outside Zagreb by 
uniformed partisans, who threw heavy stones through the windows of 
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his car. The secret police agents who were following him made no 
attempt to defend him. 

When I visited him the other day, he showed me one of the stones 
weighing two pounds or more, which he now used as a paper weight. 
Apart from being spied upon bv the O.Z.N.A. (Yugoslav secret police), 
the Archbishop’s principal affliction is that he is almost entirely cut off 
from the Vatican and has no means of sending or receiving letters. 
All his internal correspondence is heavily censored. 

When I left the palace after more than an hour’s talk with the 
Archbishop, my jeep was pursued through the streets of Zagreb by a 
powerful O.Z.N.A. car. It overtook me and I was asked to produce 
my passport. I thus got first-hand experience of the surveillance to 
which the Archbishop and his visitors are subject. 


These are some passages from “‘ Yugoslavia Revisited ” by one who had 
considerable experience of that country during the war. Its present 
condition, with its peoples subject to the tyranny of a “ totalitarian 
police’ government, is a sad comment upon the results of our victory 
and a tragic pointer to the weakness and wickedness of British and 
U.S. policy on the Continent since 1943 and 1944. 


The Persecution in Eastern Poland 


AR too little attention has been focussed on the active persecution 

of Ruthenian Catholics in what was formerly Eastern Poland. 
The reality of the persecution was brought home in a special encyclical 
of the Pope, entitled Orientales Omnes Ecclesias, and dated December 
23rd, 1945. The first part of the encyclical is historical, recalling the 
Catholic origins of the Ruthenians under Sr. Vladimir and the part 
played at the Council of Florence by Isidor, Metropolitan of Kiev. 
The reunion planned and hoped for by that Council was never 
achieved ; but more than a century afterwards, the Ruthenian bishops 
called explicitly for reunion with Rome and recognized the primacy 
of the Pope. Two bishops travelled to Rome and were received by 
Pope Clement VIII, in 1595. Clement announced this reunion in an 
Apostolic Constitution, declaring that the Ruthenian rites and cere- 
monies would be preserved and recommending that a synod should be 
assembled. This met in the following year at Brest-Litovsk, when the 
reunion with Rome and the Holy See was solemnly promulgated. 
Dissident dioceses, e.g., Przemsyl (1691) and Lwéw (1700), joined 
the “ Uniats ” subsequently. After the partitions of Poland, at the 
end of the eighteenth century, great pressure was put on the Ruthenian 
Catholics to apostatize in favour of the Orthodox Church of Russia. 
This pressure was political as well as religious, for Orthodoxy was 
identified with loyalty to the Czar. In Austrian-occupied Poland, the 
Ruthenians had full liberty, and the encyclical speaks of the founda- 
tion in 1807 of the Metropolitan province of Galicia, the nomination of 
two Ruthenian Cardinals, Levickij and Sanfratovic, the establishment 
in 1885 of the diocese of Stanislawéw, and the setting-up of three 
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Ruthenian exarchates in North America. After a second section, 
devoted to the happy and fruitful consequences of Ruthenian reunion, 
the Pope speaks of the present condition of Ruthenian Catholics. All 
their bishops and many of the clergy have been arrested. Great 
pressure is put on individuals to abandon their Catholic faith for an 
** official’? Orthodoxy. The framework of the Ruthenian Church 
organization is being ruthlessly broken up. ‘“‘It is known also,” 
states the Holy Father, “ that the Patriarch, Alexis, in a recent letter 
to the Ruthenian Church, praised the defection of Ruthenians from 
the Catholic Church.” The encyclical closes with eloquent words of 
exhortation and encouragement to these persecuted brethren. We 
find it hard to understand how prelates of the Russian Orthodox 
Church can lend themselves, apparently, to further the political 
objects of the Soviet régime in other countries, and can echo, as did 
the Patriarch Alexis, in the letter to which the Pope referred, the silly 
clichés of official Soviet propaganda. Late reports declare that four 
members of the Catholic Ruthenian hierarchy have died in prison. 
The deaths of the Archbishop of Lwéw and the Bishop of Stanislaw6w 
were already known. To these must now be added the deaths of 
Mgr. Latysevskyj, titular Bishop of Adada and auxiliary at Stanislaw6w, 
and of Mgr. Lakota, titular Bishop of Daonio and auxiliary in 
Przemysl. 


More Persecution 


HAT such persecution is not confined to Catholics of the Eastern 

rite is clear from a long document, recently published by Fednota, 
a Catholic Slovak paper, appearing in the United States. This 
document, compiled in Slovakia itself and transmitted to the U.S.A., 
is issued by the Slovak Catholic Federation of America, in protest 
against the Russian political and religious treatment of its countrymen. 
Omitting the first portion of the document, treating of the exclusion of 
Slovak Catholics (80 per cent. of the population) from all political life, 
we come to the religious grievances of Slovaks. The first of these is : 


The abolition of all Catholic religious schools, and of all denomina- 
tional schools. On May 16th, 1945, by decision of the Slovak National 
Council, (a body that was never elected, but formed through local 
Communist groupings) our schools were taken from us and nationalized, 
in a most rude and brutal manner. Designedly, our schools have been 
staffed with Lutherans and unbelievers as directors, who have tried to 
instigate our children against religion and against everything Catholic 
and against all that draws them towards God. ... All pictures, 
reminding one of religion, are to be taken away. ‘Teaching has to be 
conducted solely from an anti-religious and anti-moral point of view. 


A second complaint is of the enforced nationalization of all Catholic 
academies and cultural institutions, which was brought about by a 
decree of this Slovak Council of July 26th, 1945. This is a denial of the 
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rights of Catholic parents and of the Church. Previously, only twenty 
per cent. of such academies in Slovakia were State or even non- 
Catholic institutions. Particularly harmful is the State seizure of the 
Catholic academy of Svoradov, with its roll of 530 students. “‘ What 
Svoradov means for Slovakia can be known only to one who lives there 
and meets the professor and the administrator, with a Catholic 
mentality, educated in Svoradov. It was our strength and our pride ; 
that is why it had to fall.” The seizure of all Catholic schools, higher 
and elementary, means also that members of religious orders, both men 
and women, will be denied occupation and even the simplest livelihood. 
Further, the Catholic Press had been practically suspended. The 
Communist Minister for Home Affairs, under pressure, permitted the 
publication of three Catholic organs : Katolicke Noviny, Cyrilometodejsky 
Putnik, and a review, Novd Prdca ; originally, 32 Catholic papers and 
periodicals appeared in Slovakia. But this permission to print these 
three organs has remained a dead letter; some pretext is always 
found for putting off and hindering publication. ‘‘ You can hardly 
imagine what this means to our religious life. We are insulted, attacked 
and accused, and we cannot defend ourselves. We cannot instruct, 
we cannot encourage, we cannot give our people direction for Catholic 
living, nor even any hope of a brighter future.” The document 
records and deplores the dissolution of Catholic organizations, such as 
the Federation of Catholic Youth, with its 17,800 boy and 18,200 girl 
members, in 800 local branches ; the suppression of the society for 
social help and work, Charitas: the confiscation of the property of 
religious congregations and of the Church throughout the country. 
This is what is happening in Slovakia, which is technically, I suppose, 
a ‘liberated country.”” The Central Government in Prague seems 
unable or unwilling to intervene. ‘‘ Unable” is probably the truer 
word, for it is known that Soviet pressure on the Prague Government 
is very strong, and it.is believed that the Russians have informed Dr. 
Benes that Slovakia will be annexed and converted into a Soviet State, 
as has been Carpatho-Ruthenia, unless the Czechs are entirely com- 
pliant. When one reflects upon these sorry conditions, in Yugoslavia, 
Slovakia, and Poland, the meetings of the United Nations at West- 
minster have an air of unreality, and are like a Marionettenspiel against 
a background of dark and sinister reality. One of the most urgent tasks 
of the new organization is to re-establish more normal and more 
human conditions in East-Central Europe. Otherwise, the abyss 
between practice and profession will be wide and deep enough to 
engulf the U.N.O. 
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treaty-port of all the world. To the North of the vast Inter- 

national Settlement you could sip your apéritif in a French café 
on a French boulevard: north of this the ‘‘ Anglo-Saxons” pre- 
dominated. Living in one of the big cosmopolitan hotels in the British 
or American districts, surrounded by imposing buildings in European 
or transatlantic style, one might almost forget one was in China. Yet 
Aldous Huxley was not the only tourist to feel, as he strolled through the 
humbler streets of Old Shanghai where the Westerner still remains a 
stranger, that “even India seems by comparison provisional and 
precarious.” For, unchanging on the edge of great tides of change, the 
old City has watched the coming and going of generations of foreign 
devils of every hue and nation and purpose : traders and missionaries, 
men of peace and men of war, the occupying forces of the West, the 
occupying forces of Japan, and the present army of liberation. 

Among the fresh groups flung East by the convulsions of our own 
days to enrich this city of all nations were, most recently, the Jews, 
25,000 of them, fleeing from Nazi persecution ; and before them, in 
the years between Versailles and Hitler, the Russian émigrés. There 
had long been a small colony of Russian merchants in the port. Now 
thousands of former subjects of the Czar made their way through 
Manchuria from Siberia and the Russian Far East, some settling at 
Harbin, others reaching Shanghai, where in a short time was to be 
found one of the largest gatherings of Russians in the world, outside 
Soviet territory. 

It is with the position of Catholicism among these Russian exiles, 
who number nearly 30,000, that we are at present concerned. 

Russia-town in Shanghai achieves its greatest concentration in the 
French Concession. Here you will find whole streets with Russian 
shop-signs, hear Russian speech everywhere, and imagine, at the sight 
of the imposing Orthodox Cathedral with its five bulbous domes, 
that you have been transported to a corner of old Russia itself. The 
twin pulses of Orthodoxy and nationalism beat strongly here, as every- 
where in the emigration. 

Nor has present poverty vanquished pride of the past. Readers of 
Nina Fedorova’s “‘ The Family,” which describes Russian life in 
Harbin, can reproduce for themselves similar conditions among the 
Russian parents and children in Shanghai. Housing problems were 
even worse here, owing to the continual influx of refugees (both from 
China and from the West). In 1940 high prices were being paid for 
bathrooms converted into bedrooms. Most of the Russian families: 


| reay nation of the West was represented there, in this greatest 
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lived in one room. Already in September, 1939, many foodstuffs 
were four times dearer than in the previous June, and even before the 
Japanese occupation of their district an increasing number of Russian 
breadwinners found themselves without employment, losing their 
jobs to the more enterprising and often better-qualified Austrian and 
Jewish refugees. In any case, wages did not rise to meet the soaring 
prices of a semi-blockaded over-crowded city. During the last few 
years the depreciation of the Chinese dollar, worth about 8d. in 1938, 
reached fantastic limits : last August, when Allied nationals returned 
to the city from their internment camps, the price of a pair of shoes 
was $250,000. Latterly, many Russians had barely been able to afford 
the cost of their rationed amount of bread, and were forced to exist 
on that alone. 

What part had the Catholic Church played in the life of the 
struggling community of Shanghai Russians? At first, both less and 
more than was the case at Harbin. Less, because no room had been 
found for Catholic works of education and charity catering specifically 
for Russians, while at Harbin there was a Catholic school for the boys 
and two convent-schools for the girls. But although at Harbin the 
Russian children—mostly Orthodox—attending these schools could 
not but lose some of their mistrust of Catholicism, in general the 
atmosphere of the Orthodox community was frankly anti-Catholic. 
This may have been largely due to the fact that most of the Catholics 
there were Poles and Armenians. In Shanghai the position was 
reversed : here the prestige of the Church was enormous : all the big 
intellectual and charitable institutions were run by Catholic priests 
and religious ; as were the University, the museums and hospitals, 
the great Observatory at Zikawei, the better schools ; the majority 
of the Westerners living there, the French and Portuguese and some 
of the Americans and English, were also Catholics ; and finally, the 
fact that there existed as yet no potential nucleus of strong Russian 
Catholicism made the Faith of Rome seem less a “ menace” to 
Orthodoxy than a general civilizing and Christianizing force. 

The beginnings of organized Russian Catholicism in Shanghai were 
hallowed by the apostolic self-sacrifice and poverty of its first parish- 
priest, the Archimandrite Nicholas. This convert Orthodox priest 
came to Shanghai in 1928. He rented a room with the small funds he 
received from Rome : but what with the irregularity of these payments 
on the one hand and his own generosity to those poorer than himself 
on the other, he was often literally starving. In true Russian fashion 
he shared all he had with those in need, himself doing without when 
there was not enough. Gradually he built up a small parish of Russian 
rite: a handful of Catholics was there already ; others came from 
Harbin and elsewhere, and in eight years he had himself received two 
hundred and thirty Russians into the Church. But he was getting old, 
and in 1935 a Slovak Jesuit was sent to take charge of the parish. 
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The four succeeding years were marked by no special advance, 
beyond the loan to the mission of a converted badminton court for use 
as a temporary church, and the gift by the French bishop of a piece of 
land for future development, During this time there was perhaps 
less sensitiveness to the danger of latinizing than was desirable ; 
moreover on occasion a frankly controversial attitude was adopted 
towards the Orthodox, with unhappy results. 

A new phase opened in 1939, with the arrival of Fr. F. J. Wilcock, 
an English Jesuit of Byzantine-Slavonic rite. In June of that year 
he took charge of the parish, helped only by the Archimandrite 
Nicholas. Ordained priest at Rome in 1934 after his theological studies, 
Fr. Wilcock had spent a year as Subminister at the Russicum (the 
Roman seminary for Russian secular priests). After that he spent 
two years teaching and prefecting at St. George’s College for Russian 
boys at Namur (Belgium),! before being posted to Shanghai. 

This experience at Namur was to prove invaluable to Fr. Wilcock; 
since in St. George’s he witnessed an example of what is probably the 
most important work now being done by Catholic priests of Slavonic 
rite. Such Catholic Colleges grapple successfully, in their sphere of 
influence, with two central problems concerning the U.S.S.R. that 
to-day confront the Church of Christ and His Vicar. The first problem 
is how to prepare and dispose the world for the binding together in 
Christian unity of East and West (here the Soviet Union is not the 
sole, but still the most important group of Eastern territories involved). 
The second problem is the creation of a nucleus of Russian Catholicism 
against the hour when it becomes possible for the only holders of Christ’s 
mandate to preach the Gospel to the Soviet peoples. To meet the 
latter need, neither the relatively few convert adults, whether priests 
or layfolk, nor the Western makeshifts, volunteer priests who have 
adopted the Eastern rite and culture, will suffice : if the Church is to 
have the seeds she requires for the eventual flowering of complete yet 
genuinely Russian Christianity, with a modern Russian Catholic 
priesthood, Catholic schools for Russian children are essential. Brought 
up in an Orthodox atmosphere these children cannot be fully Catholic ; 
brought up in Latin surroundings they lose touch with the religious 
and national culture of their own land and race. 

And this educational work exemplified in St. George’s aims above 
all at helping to solve the other great problem, that of breaking down 
the barriers of ignorance and distrust between the Eastern and 
Western churches. Many of the old boys of St. George’s are now 
engineers, lawyers, doctors, teachers, priests. Of the Orthodox, 
practically every one retains a real respect and even affection for 
Catholicism : there has often been a similar change on the part of 
their parents. The Catholics learn to regard their Orthodox fellow- 


1 Since February, 1941, the College has been at Paris. St. George’s is an ‘ Internat’ ; 
the boys board and follow ‘special courses there, but have most of their classes at the nearby 
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Russians with friendliness and respect, and to esteem their own 
Slavonic rite. Many of these young men, both Catholics and Orthodox, 
will wield influence in Russian. circles ; and it will prove a big aid 
towards reunion that from their boyhood they have been sympa- 
thetically disposed towards each other. 

The Church’s educational work for Russians is not a proselytising 
stunt ; it is rather the fruit of a sincere charity that is anxious to 
preserve Russian Christianity in all its beauty, and that wishes also, 
in God’s good time, to confer on it the complete radiance of Catholic 
truth. Immediate individual reconciliations are not aimed at, though 
some are inevitable (“‘ Show a sheep a green spray and thou drawest 
it”) : they may be few or many. 

These or similar considerations filled Fr. Wilcock’s mind when in 
June 1939, he surveyed his new field of work among the Russians of 
Shanghai. The realities were discouraging enough, to anyone of less 
sanguine temperament. As early as 1936, there had been vague talk 
of a Catholic school for Russian boys ; but in fact nothing at all had 
been done for them. Resources were limited. Until 1941 the head- 
quarters of Fr. Wilcock’s mission remained a small rented house, with 
so little accommodation that when a priest from Harbin came to stay 
for a few days, “we had to put him up in the dining-room, which is 
at the same time our library, parlour, workroom, etc.” 

An initial surprise was to find how many Catholic Russian boys 
there were. St. George’s College, Namur, with pupils coming from 
several countries of Europe, never had more than fifteen Catholics at 
a time: at Shanghai Fr. Wilcock soon found thirty-five Catholic 
Russian boys, for whom he immediately started a Club, to which they 
might also bring their Orthodox friends. A near-by plot of land could 
be used for games, and an English lady threw open her park outside 
Shanghai for monthly excursions. ‘ There is a splendid spirit in the 
Club,” wrote Fr. Wilcock, ‘‘ chiefly because I have a small group of 
really good boys, regular communicants and altar-servers, who are 
leading the others. They even bring their Orthodox friends to our 
Liturgy.” Young non-Catholic Russians were thus making their first 
contact with a Catholic priest and with Eastern Catholicism. What 
was more, the Catholic boys, who had been brought up Latins, so that 
at first not one knew how to sing the responses at the Liturgy—some 
indeed had never before assisted at it—learned to take a Catholic pride 
in their own traditional way of worshipping God. Soon eight of the 
boys formed themselves into a kind of sodality, and came to ask for a 
weekly talk. Six months later, after begging for a retreat from their 
overworked “ director,” they forced his hand by starting one on their 
own, keeping silence and following an order of the day drawn up by 
themselves. ‘ Of such boys,” said Fr. Wilcock, “ I have big hopes, if 
only they can be looked after.” 

There precisely lay the difficulty. %Those whose parents could afford 
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it might attend the Marist Brothers’ schools, which were, of course, 
of Latin rite, and where there were many non-Christian pupils. The 
majority were forced to go to the corporation schools, where the 
spirit was completely irreligious. The most Fr. Wilcock could do for 
the moment was to get as many Catholic boys as possible into Catholic 
schools and hostels, paying the fees himself so far as funds from 
England permitted. 

During his first year Fr. Wilcock also started monthly reunions for 
Russian university students, both Catholic and Orthodox, and gave 
occasional dinners to which university professors and graduates of the 
old Russian universities were also invited. These functions became 
increasingly popular, and gave the Catholic Batyushka valuable 
opportunities for widening and increasing his contacts with Russian 
life in Shanghai. With the aid of an excellent set of lantern-slides of 
Russian ikons he interested local Russian artists and the general 
Orthodox. public by his lectures on their traditional Church art. A 
still wider public was influenced by two broadcast talks to China and 
America on the Oriental rites of the Catholic Church; here he 
addressed himself as much to the Catholics as to the Orthodox. For 
from the start it was evident that the success of his work demanded the 
educating of the local Catholic clergy, Reverend Mothers, and faithful, 
to some appreciation of the Pope’s wishes for Eastern Catholics. 

This was particularly necessary in the case of the nuns and priests 
in charge of the education of Russian girls. There were about forty- 
five Catholic Russian girls in various convent schools and institutions. 
Father Wilcock managed to persuade the responsible authorities of 
the importance.of these girls being brought up in their own rite, and 
arranged for them to come regularly to the Russian Church. His 
powers of persuasion bore miraculous fruit with the Irish Sisters of 
St. Columban. Their school of Sancta Sophia, which had such a good 
reputation that all the best Russian families wished to send their 
daughters there, was by 1941 educating nearly two hundred girls. 
They also took charge of a club for Russian girls who had left school. 
But previously, early in 1940, Fr. Wilcock had prevailed upon the 
Mother General of the Congregation, who was then visiting Shanghai, 
to take the momentous step of allowing the whole Community to 
adopt the Slavonic rite. Their chapel became purely Oriental, a 
change which provoked much wonder and reflection among their 
Orthodox pupils. ‘“‘I heard a wee sigh as Reverend Mother took 
away the holy water stoup and way of the Cross. ... They even 
removed the kneelers and are trying to get used to praying standing, 
or kneeling on the floor. This is very hard for some of the sisters, . . . 
but they are determined not to do things by halves.” Later, Fr. 
Milner would be able to write: ‘“‘It is quite a pleasure for me to 
celebrate the Liturgy at the Convent. The nuns sing the responses 
very well and very devotionally.” 
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Further help did at last come to Fr. Wilcock. ‘“‘ We cannot cope 
with the work,” he had written. ‘ Instructing converts alone would 
be full work for one man ; they have to be well instructed or they 
easily go back later.” Besides his two main lines of activity—directed 
to breaking down prejudice between Catholics and Orthodox, and to 
securing the Christian formation of Russian youth—besides all the 
ordinary pastoral cares of his Russian parish, Fr. Wilcock had been 
given charge of the refugees from Germany and Austria ; had regular 
English sermons to preach and retreats to give ; for months sat daily 
for two hours in the Chancellery, listening to the woes of the Russians, 
Orthodox or Catholic, and trying to find work for them. In August 
1939, and again at Easter 1940, he was laid low with malaria. But 
malaria, heat-stroke and exhaustion seemed a small price to pay for 
the progress already apparent in that summer of 1940. In twelve 
months there had been fifty-three reconciliations of Orthodox, as well 
as seven baptisms ; the number of communions had been quadrupled 
(in the following year it was again nearly doubled) ; and at a visit 
to the Russian Church the French Bishop was amazed to find a 
congregation of over two hundred. Already Shanghai contained by 
far the largest single body of Russian Catholics in the world. 

In August 1940, “a young man wearing a long beard, dishevelled 
clothes, a battered hat, and a broad smile” (or so his Jesuit com- 
patriots in Iraq described him), arrived at Shanghai from Rome via 
the Balkans, Istanbul, Baghdad, Bombay, Patna and Calcutta. He 
was Maurice Meyers, of the Chicago Province of the Society of Jesus, 
a deacon of Slavonic rite. He had still to finish his theology at 
Zikawei, but during week-ends and holidays could help Fr. Wilcock 
at the Club and in the parish. In December came Fr. Henry Milner, 
S.J., a Yorkshireman, ordained priest in the Byzantine rite at Rome 
in 1937. After his theology Fr. Milner had spent a year at the 
Russtcum as Repetitor for the Seminarists, before going to help Fr. 
Bourgeois at Esna in Estonia. Ordered to leave the country when 
the Soviets seized it, Fr. Milner journeyed south through the U.S.S.R. 
to Palestine, where he received a telegram from Fr. Ledéchowski, 
the Jesuit Father General, telling him to go to China to do his tertian- 
ship and then help in Shanghai. After spending a few weeks with 
Fr. Wilcock, Fr. Milner went to the tertianship at Wuhu, came back 
for a short while at Easter, and returned finally to Shanghai in July 
1941. Fr. Meyers had been ordained priest on May gist. From the 
first, both men were greatly impressed by “ the almost unlimited field 
for work and development ”’ among the Shanghai Russians. And now 
that their help was assured, the long-debated plans for a Catholic 
* Internat ” or hostel for Russian boys could be brought to fulfilment. 

There had been various proposals and schemes, some for renting 
a house or houses, others for a contract with commercial firms ready 
to put up a building, part of which they could exploit for shops, while 
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the rest would be used for the school. Finally the Bishop himself 
offered to pay for the building of a college on the land he had already 
presented to the mission. The estimated cost was about £5,000 : the 
Bishop’s condition was that Fr. Wilcock should assume complete 
responsibility for furnishing and equipment, as well as for future 
maintenance. , 

Soon building was in full swing, to the amazement of all Shanghai. 
The Chinese contractor had to be closely supervised, so Fr. Wilcock 
impressed upon this man “and his hirelings,” wrote Fr. Milner, 
“that I know all about building. . . . So now I’m trying to recall 
how you put the spiral into spiral staircases. The great thing in China 
is not to lose face. It can never be replaced. So I have to look as 
wise and mysterious as possible. . . .” Other activities continued. 
As a summer camp for the boys, the mission was lent the old Jesuit 
villa-house, in territory occupied by the Japanese. “ The superiors 
of the Japanese sent to question us must have been intrigued when he 
told them that an American and an Englishman were running a camp 
for Russian boys in their territory. But once they realized it was for 
the benefit of children they seemed satisfied enough.” The parish in 
Shanghai now numbered about five hundred souls, and pastoral work 
was intensified. ‘‘ Last Sunday,” wrote Fr. Milner, “I had a 
particularly busy day. Confessions and early Liturgy in our Church, 
at which the Sisters sang ; English sermon in the French Church ; 
after dinner I baptized a Russian-speaking Moslem who was born in 
Persia ; then took the Blessed Sacrament and Holy Oils to the Russian 
Hospital to give one of our parishioners the Last Sacraments.” 

It was finally decided that the new building was to be a College 
with full classes, and not merely an “ Internat.” The formal opening 
took place in January 1942, exactly one month after Pearl Harbour. 
Dedicated to St. Michael, it must be the first Russian school since 1815 
—when the Jesuits were expelled from St. Petersburg—to name its 
classes Figures 1, Figures 2, Rudiments 1, Rudiments 2, and Lower 
Grammar. A sixth class, Upper Grammar, was added a year later : 
by this time there were a hundred boys in the College. The staff 
consisted of the three Jesuits, assisted by several Russian and Portuguese 
lay masters. 

The modern, four-storeyed building, well-designed and _ solidly 
constructed, was a triumph of serene trust in Providence, despite the 
painful uncertainties of war and invasion. St. Michael’s is built to 
house fifty or sixty boarders, and can accommodate about a hundred 
day-boys in addition : the big ‘hall will seat two hundred and fifty. 
Provision was also made for private rooms for university students. 
Trust in Providence continued to be very necessary for the maintenance 
of the College : few parents could afford the full sum required to cover 
the board and education of their sons, and it was only by “ begging, 
borrowing and selling”’ that Fr. Wilcock managed to keep things 
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going, especially during the period when no money could be sent him 
from this country. 

For since 1939, alms from the United Kingdom had been his chief 
material support. About £150 a year was first sent. This was 
interrupted in December 1941; but in September 1942, it again 
became possible to send Frs. Wilcock and Milner first £20, then £30 
a month : until in April 1943, after Vichy’s renunciation of her extra- 
territorial rights and the Japanese occupation of the French Con- 
cession, all three Fathers were interned at Zikawei. From then on 
they could be sent only a small sum for strictly personal needs. 
However a certain amount for the upkeep of St. Michael’s could be 
borrowed from the French Mission, on the strength of the money that 
would eventually be sent by their English friends. It must be stressed 
that the regular support from England has been a primary factor in 
the consolidation of Russian Catholicism in Shanghai during the 
past six years. For example, it was only because the Bishop was sure 
that the backing from this country would be maintained in the future, 
that he was willing to go to the expense of building a house and college. 

This present winter, when—as Fr. Milner says—the College is “ for 
all practical purposes starting again from scratch,” expenditure will be 
heavy and help is more than ever needed. After their internment in 1943, 
Frs. Wilcock and Meyers could still occasionally visit St. Michael’s. 
Fr. Milner went almost inimediately as Catholic chaplain to an 
internment camp at Yangchow. Later Fr. Wilcock became chaplain 
to a camp in the western suburbs of Shanghai, but Fr. Meyers re- 
mained at Zikawei until the liberation. Meanwhile the College was 
being run by a succession of French, Irish and Italian priests and 
religious. In spite of the devoted work of some of them, the difficulties 
in running the school during this period were so great that the reputa- 
tion of St. Michael’s suffered, and when in April, 1944, the Japanese 
took over the building for the use of an army medical staff, the number 
of pupils had fallen to sixty. At the end of August, immediately after 
their liberation, the three Jesuits returned to the College, which they 
found substantially intact. They are themselves quite fit, and eager 
to make the school an even greater success than before. When writing 
on September grd, they were very busy refitting and repairing, making 
ready for the re-opening of the College on September the roth. 

The quality of what they have already achievéd can best be 
illustrated by the attitude of the Orthodox. From quite early on 
some Orthodox parents went so far as to express a desire for their 
children to be Catholics, as thus they would have a more solid spiritual 
formation. Later, the Orthodox raised a fund to enable some of the 
poorer boys to go to St. Michael’s summer camp. Again, when 
hooligans broke into the Catholic Russian Church and stole or destroyed 
sacred vessels, ikons and vestments, Orthodox clergy offered to lend 
any replacements that might be needed, and a number of the Orthodox 
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sent donations towards the repair of the damagé. For anyone who 
understands the spirit which is essential to the success of the Church’s 
apostolate among Dissidents, these small gestures will be more 
significant than statistics of reconciliations : though these are without 
parallel in any other centre of Russian emigration. 

Whatever the impermanence of the Russian as of every other 
foreign group in Shanghai, this work for Russian Catholicism will not 
pass. In eternity its permanence is, to the eyes of faith, evident : and 
on the success or failure of this and similar endeavours the history of 
the late twentieth century largely hinges. It is not therefore surprising 
that, a few months before he died, Cardinal Hinsley should have 
written of Fr. Wilcock’s work: ‘All the support we can give by 
prayers and alms is due to this Mission, on which so much may 
depend for the future of religion in Russia.” ? 

PETER KLINE. 

1 The Shanghai Mission Fund is held in London at Barclays’ Bank. Donations should be 

sent to the Hon. Secretary, who will send full details of subscriptions to Fr. Wilcock, and keep 


subscribers regularly informed of the Mission’s work and progress. The Hon. Secretary is : 
Mrs. Nei Baynes, O.B.E., 39 RoLAND GARDENS, Lonpon, S.W.7. 








‘*THE MONTH’? FORWARDING SCHEME 
IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Will readers and missionaries who are members of the Forwarding 
Scheme, please note that during a 1945 air attack on London all the 
reference books and the card index relating to the Scheme were destroyed 
when the private house where the work has been done since the war, 
was severely damaged. All names and addresses were lost and the Hon. 
Secretary is therefore unable to write to those who have written but failed 
to enclose their full address. It is also not possible to look up information 
which some missionaries and readers have asked for. There was a waiting 
list of Missionaries who had asked for THE Montu; this too was lost. 
Will those who would like THz Mont please send their names and 
addresses, in BLOCK letters, to the secretary ? 














THE CENTENARY OF TRENT—II 


N enigmatic personage, Nicole Perrenot Seigneur de Granvelle, 
A Chancellor of the Empire, glided secretly into Trent in January, 


1543, and after a few polite, non-committal words to the 
Legates, as softly stole away. The Legates were greatly perturbed, 
for they feared, and with much reason, that his Excellency had come 
merely to ascertain whether the Council had begun. Like his master 
the Emperor, he favoured the project of a Germanic national council 
such as the Protestants desired, and the stagnation at Trent would 
now serve him as an excellent argument. Then were fresh efforts 
made by the harassed Pope to shepherd the hundred reluctant Italians 
on his list to Trent, especially as he had learned from his nuncio at 
Nuremberg that the German prelates would refuse to budge, even if 
free to go, until their southern brethren had set them the example. 
Some of the Italians pleaded their very real poverty as an excuse, 
others dreaded the long journey over unmetalled roads beset with 
highwaymen, a number with Imperialist sympathies waited to see what 
manner of wind blew from that quarter, and the softer kind just did 
not like the idea of wintering in the Dolomites. By the end of April 
only six more Fathers had appeared, making twelve in all, among _ 
whom it is interesting to notice Richard Pate, the deprived and exiled 
Bishop of Worcester.!_ In June, two German prelates arrived as by a 
miracle, but that was the end‘ of the muster, and on July 6th the 
defeated Pope found himself obliged once more to suspend the Council. 

The year that followed was the darkest and most difficult time of the 
old man’s whole Pontificate. The Turks ravaged the coasts of Italy, 
though by the kind offices of their ally, King Francis, they spared the 
Papal States. In Germany, Charles lashed himself into a rage because 
the Holy Father would not declare openly against Francis, threatened 
a new sack of Rome, and at Speyer in June, 1544, practically sold the 
whole Catholic cause to the Protestants. Paul thereupon addressed a 
stern letter of remonstrance and exhortation to the Emperor, warning 
him of God’s judgment upon Heli and his house “‘ because he knew 
that his sons did wickedly and did not chastise them,” and at the same 
time beseeching him as the one “ dearest to Us on earth who holds 
the place of the first-born in our love,” to rescind his fatal concessions 
to the Protestants and to promote the Council by making it possible 
for the bishops of the Empire and Spain to come to Trent. This 
letter in which we seem to hear again the voice of the great Popes of 
the Middle Ages was the immediate cause of Luther’s robustious 


1 In Germany, the deprived and exiled Archbishop of Armagh, Robert Wauchope, was 
working tirelessly in the Council’s interests. Later on, this zealous man became one of its 
outstanding figures. 
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pastoral, Against the Papacy of Rome founded by the Devil, bidding “ the 
vicious scandalous knaves and cursed dregs of the devil at Rome, 
together with His Hellishness the Pope of Sodomites, to go to Hell for 
ever.” * 

By the late summer of 1544, both Charles and Francis were ready at 
last for peace because they had exhausted their war-chests, and so at 
Crépy near Paris they decided in September to call it a day. The joy 
of the old Pope knew no bounds, as he ordered processions and services 
of thanksgiving to be held throughout the whole Catholic world. 
Once more, for the twentieth time, he dispatched nuncios to France 
and Germany, but now to tell the two bankrupts of his “ exhilaration ” 
at the marvellous news, and to let them know that he was immediately 
reassembling the Council of Trent.? His Bull, Laetare Hierusalem, as 
joyful as its name, went out on November goth, strictly summoning all 
the patriarchs, archbishops, abbots and others with a canonical title 
to be in Trent for the opening of the Council on March 15th of the 
following year. But, alas, when the great day dawned, a day of 
torrential rain, only one single bishop, Tommaso Campeggio, had put 
in an appearance, and the poor Legates, del Monte, Cervini and 
Pole, were left with nothing to do but watch the downpour dis- 
consolately from their windows. But the apparent contumacy of the 
tarrying Fathers is easily explained. They were not allowed to go 
freely to Trent, however much or little they might desire it. Nearly 
every prince of that Machiavellian age, from his Most Erastian 
Majesty the Emperor down to the two-a-penny dukes of Northern 
Italy, aspired to be, in practice if not in theory, the supreme head of 
the Church in his dominions, just like the smart King of England, 
and to use the Church’s ministers in furtherance of his politics. In 
April, 1545, the Viceroy of the Kingdom of Naples, Don Pedro de 
Toledo, gave a beautiful illustration of the common, if undeclared, 
passion of princes. For Pedro issued an edict prohibiting any bishops 
of Naples from going to Trent except four whom he would himself 
appoint to represent the others. So we observe that the diplomatic 
technique of Comrade Molotov is not entirely without its antecedents.® 

To re-create the atmosphere of hope, fear, suspicion and black 
enmity in which the Council eventually met and held its first modest 
session on December 13, 1545, it would be necessary to cite more 


1 The whole of Luther was by no means expressed in such silly outbursts, and Peter 
Wiener’s recent little anthology of them is as unbalanced on one side as are the lyrical 
eulogies of enthusiasts like the late Dr. Mackinnon on the other. Perhaps the saddest thing 
to say about Luther is what a wonderful Catholic saint he might have been. The real Bad 
Man of the European tragedy, the one to whom all our evils, including Hitler and Stalin, 
go back, was not Luther but that sauve Elector Frederick known to us by the irony of history 
as “‘ the Wise.” 

2 Merkle, Concilium Tridentinum, i, 421-2. 

* To their everlasting credit the bishops rebelled and stubbornly refused to be the pawns 
of Viceroy or Emperor. They would go to Trent in their own names or not at all. This fine 
recalcitrance was backed up by a stern bull of the Pope forbidding the bishops to send 
proxies in their place to the Council, unless they could prove a serious impediment which 
prevented them from appearing in person (Concilium Tridentinum, iv, 404-7). 
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letters than an entire volume of THE Montu could hold. Merely to 
wander a little through the vast primeval forest of documents dealing 
with the event, documents packed with every sort of human passion 
and emotion, makes one more and more surprised that this thing 
ever happened at all. That meeting in the old sepia-tinted Duomo of 
Trent seems to flout all the probabilities, and one reason why it was 
so sparsely attended is to be found in the grave doubts of churchmen 
everywhere as to its chances. Their state of mind may be illustrated 
by the confession of one better placed than most to understand the 
difficultiés. A week before that red-letter December day, the Council’s 
indefatigable secretary, Angelo Massarelli, who might also be called 
its Boswell because of his ingenuous delight in the less theological 
aspects of the proceedings, such as fireworks and banquets,! com- 


mitted to his diary the following lines, intended for no eyes but his 
own : 

It is surely the strangest thing that we should have come to a time 
when hardly a man is to be found who cares in the least for the general 
good of his fellows or the interests of religion. Each one’s private 
interests are his only concern, and he esteems it far more important 
to avoid displeasing a secular prince than to refrain from offending 
God and his conscience. Here we are, on the chosen ground of the 
Council, and not a soul, it may be said, is sincerely striving to bring 
the Council into existence. Indeed, the Council is the last thing to be 
considered, and, to speak plainly, it seems as if here the business of 
men was not to reform the abuses in the Church, but to further their 
worldly prospects by a thousand tricks and devices. We have seen the 
prelates of France? make more account of the favour of their King 
than of the ruin of our holy faith. In despite of their duty, their 
dignity, their conscience, and flouting all arguments and pleas, they 
must abandon us now at this eleventh hour when we have the keys in 
our hands to open the Council. Not less lamentable at this critical 
moment is the case of.the titular Bishop of Sidon.* Having received 
a mandate from his Imperial Master summoning him to the Colloquy 
of Worms, he stood in doubt whether he might not gravely offend God 
by deserting the Council for a forbidden conventicle that took upon 
itself to treat of the affairs of religion, when, lo, those same bishops of 
Spain, and especially Pacheco,‘ together with Cardinal Madruzzo, how 
had raised such a storm over the departure of the Frenchmen and even 
suggested to the Legates to detain them by force, now changed front 
completely and urged Sidon to go. When the French prelates went 
they cried that it was not a few bishops but a whole nation which was 
deserting the Council. Sidon, too, represented a whole nation, but they 

1 He is careful to provide the menus of the feasts. Thus, at one given by the very austere 
Cardinal Cervini to the other Legates and two bishops with their respective gentlemen, 
there appeared on the table 30 cockerels, 8 capons, 8 chickens, 16 partridges, 4 hares 
8 ducks, a calf roasted whole, 6 magnificent fruit pies, pastries of many sorts and a great 
number of sweetmeats. The diners, remarks the g Secretary, regarded their repast 
** con una satisfattione mirabile,”” and no wonder! (Concilium Tridentinum, i, p. 304). 

* Only four of them had come to Trent and three of these, after a brief stay, were recalled 


by the King, or so they maintained. 

% Michael Helding, the only German bishop who had come to Trent. 

* Bishop of Jaen and one of the many stormy petrels of the Council. He was created 
cardinal] shortly afterwards under Imperial pressure. 
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conveniently forgot that argument because their only desire was to 
please the Emperor their patron. Why, Cardinal Madruzzo fulminated 
to my very self against this Colloquy of Worms and against removing 
from the Council the only German bishop in it. Now, he is so keen on 
the man’s going that he has offered to pay his expenses as far as Ratisbon. 

What sort of prelates are these and what goodness is in them, who seek 
to despoil the Council of the few Fathers gathered together with so 
much toil and difficulty by the Holy Father? O infinite misery of our 
times when it can be truthfully said, Non est qui faciat bonum, non est 
usque ad unum. ... O blessed and merciful God, . . . since worldly 
men have abandoned Thy holy religion I beg Thee on my knees by 
the Passion of our Lord Jesus Christ Thy only-begotten Son, do not 
Thou forsake it. If the members of Thy Church are rotten (putrid), 
do Thou renew them ; if their minds are depraved, do Thou enlighten 
them ; if our sins have deserved this and worse punishment, I beseech 
Thee to remember Thy mercy.} 


Massarelli exaggerated, but his gloomy picture was true enough in 
its main lines. Compared with some earlier councils and with its 
only successor, the Vatican, Trent in none of its three periods could 
boast impressive numbers,? and of those who came to it not a few 
were men of the stamp of Cardinal Madruzzo, politicians first and 
churchmen afterwards. They looked for their cues, not to the Holy 
See, the centre and God-given preserver of Catholic unity, but to 
emperors and kings whose conception of that unity was far from being 
either theological or oecumenical. Charles V, géod honest man, had 
little esteem for theologians and their fine-spun arguments. Less 
dogma and more discipline was his prescription for the ills of a dis- 
tracted world, and he continued to the end, as did his brother and son 
after him, to harass the Fathers with demands that they should make 
reform their chief if not their only business. In this way he hoped to 
bring about a sort of reunion-all-round, such as he adumbrated in his 
famous Interim. His pressure led to an amusing passage of arms in 
the first days of the Council. The Fathers had more or less agreed 
as a compromise to deal with doctrine and discipline simultaneously 
but in separate congregations, when up rose Cardinal Madruzzo, who 
held two bishoprics, those of Trent and Brixen, and was one of the 
wealthiest and showiest prelates alive, to urge them almost tearfully 
to put reform in the forefront of their programme. The great Im- 
perialist, the head and coryphaeus of all the episcopal Imperialists, 
spoke as though he did not so much as know there was an Emperor, 


1 Merkle, Concilium Tridentinum, i, 346-7. This is the third time we have had that 
favourite verse of the Psalms, Non est gui faciat bonum, etc. It came to good men’s minds 
extremely frequently in the sixteenth century. 

* The numbers fluctuated greatly, but the average for the three stages of the Council was 
about 120, 50, and 250 Fathers respectively. At the Council of Nicaea, the first of the 
Church’s nineteen, 318 bishops attended and also Emperor Constantine. Six hundred 
bishops came to Chalcedon in a.p. 451. The councils of the Middle Ages had even larger 
numbers, and at the Vatican in modern times 774 Fathers appeared; which was about 
74% of all Catholic prelates in the world entitled to attend. If the Fathers rallied on that 
occasion so splendidly, it was due under God to the new spirit brought into the Church by 
the labours of their predecessors at Trent more than three centuries earlier. 
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and the Fathers listened to him with rapt attention, to Satan rebuking 
sin. It was too much for Cardinal del Monte, himself no model of the 
Eight Beatitudes. He rose from his presidential chair, somewhat 
painfully because he suffered torments from what he called “ this 
confounded gout,”! thanked the Cardinal of Trent for his excellent 
sentiments, and proceeded : ‘‘ That his Lordship’s proposition may be 
taken seriously, let us all suffer ourselves to be reformed. As a start, 
I hereby resign into the hands of a notary my bishopric of Pavia and 
all other benefices legally incompatible with my office of cardinal. 
Likewise, at the Synod’s bidding, I am prepared to renounce all luxury 
and pomp, and to dismiss my retinue of servants.” Madruzzo, “ to 
whom every eye was turned,” then rose and said: “The most 
Reverend President is under a misapprehension as to my meaning. I 
did not speak as though considering myself immune from reformation. 
I know that I need it more than anybody, but I know, too, that often 
one man may administer two dioceses better than another man a 
single diocese. However, I shall not refuse, this very day if necessary, 
to resign one of my two bishoprics.” Cardinal Pole, ever the peace- 
maker, poured oil on the troubled waters, saying how deeply edified 
he was by the general self-confession of beams in eminent eyes, but at 
the same time he stressed the impossibility of reforming conduct 
without dealing with belief, and asked a question more pertinent in 
1945 than it was even in 1545: Qui enim mores esse possunt ubi collapsa 
est religio?”’* Pole, the gentle scholar and recluse, cast for so uncon- 
genial a part in history,* won the whole Council to his side by his 
earnestness and transparent goodness, with the result that-in defiance 
of threats and hectoring from Germany, dogma and reform were 
treated part passu during all its twenty-five sessions. 


The syllabus of doctrine and discipline, discussed and codified 
during those sessions, was far greater and wider than that of any 
earlier council, for it covered the whole immense, battle-scarred field 
of Reformation controversy. The place of Scripture and Tradition 
in the Church, the nature of the Church herself, the relation of the 
Pope to the Council, the deep mysterious topics of Original Sin and 
Justification, the whole doctrine of the seven Sacraments and of the 
Sacrifice of the Mass, the worship of saints and their relics and images, 
Indulgences, Purgatory ; all these great matters were thrashed out 
and formulated with a thoroughness and highmindedness unsurpassed 
in Christian history, To take two items of the vast double programme, 
the doctrine of Justification, the basis of the Church’s supernatural 
life, and the obligation of bishops to reside in their dioceses, the basis 

1 Gout and the tertian ague, a variety of malaria, were two notable minor enemies of the 
Council, as they often laid the Fathers low and frayed their nerves. 

® Merkle, Concilium Tridentinum, i (Severoli Commentarius), 22-3. 

* He was deeply grieved when he heard that the trees in the Farnese Gardens had been 


cut down, and wrote his sorrow to Paul III’s Secretary of State: ‘‘ Your Lordship knows 
that when it comes to loving gardens and trees, I am no little of a sensualist (assai senzuale).’’ 
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of her natural life, no less than sixty-one general congregations of the 
Fathers and forty-four other congregations were devoted exclusively 
to their discussion. The debates on all questions, even on such minor 
topics as the title of the Council and the precedence to be given to 
royal ambassadors, were animated, not to say stormy, enough to make 
Hansard at its most picturesque seem dull by cemparison. There was 
much “ unparliamentary ” language, as when ‘he Bishop of Chioggia 
declared the Decree on Scripture and Tradition to be “‘ impious,” or 
when the Bishop of Fiesole thundered against the Mendicant Orders, 
and appealed to the tribunal of Christ from whatever decision the 
Council might make in their favour. To say, as many do, that such 
men as these were mere mouthpieces of the Pope is utterly ridiculous. 

One of the many serious crises of the Council came about over the 
subject of Justification. On July 17th, 1546, the Council’s Commissary, 
Bishop Sanfelice of La Cava, ventilated what appeared to be very 
Lutheran views, whereupon the Franciscan Bishop Zannettini from 
Crete charged him with having spoker ignorantly and arrogantly. 
Springing from his chair in a rage, Sanfelice seized Zannettini by the 
beard and shook him so hard that hairs came away in his hands. At 
a second emergency congregation held that same day, La Cava was 
excommunicated by the Legates and imprisoned in a monastery. 
Eleven days later, the Fathers were still discussing the shocking thing 
that had happened, but Bishop Zannettini, the victim, said to them : 
“TI beg you, Fathers, to have mercy on the Bishop of La Cava. His 
offence was not so terrible as to deserve such heavy punishment. As 
for myself, I entirely forgive him and did so from the first.”” That 
Christian gesture brought about the culprit’s release, but he was 
banished from the Council and not permitted to return until the third 
period in 1562.4 

During the whole period while the great Decree on Justification, 
with its sixteen chapters and thirty-three dogmatic canons, was being 
fashioned, the wrath of the Emperor hung like a menacing shadow 
over the Council, and the Legates had to transfer it for a time to 
Bologna in the Papal States to preserve its independence. The Spanish 
bishops and other Imperialist prelates remained on ostentatiously at 
Trent, thus creating a small schism. Four of them even refused to 
obey a direct order from the Pope, summoning them to Rome. In 
the last period of the Council, another Emperor, Charles’s brother 
Ferdinand, an excellent man, brought greater troubles than ever upon 
it, until it seemed that, with perils without and fears within, it must 
inevitably collapse before the great planned task was done. Eppur si 
muove/! It kept going, as the Fathers themselves believed, by the 
plain intervention of God. They were awed by the measure of their 
success, for they alone knew the full extent of their difficulties. With 
all their frailties, and however much critics might sneer, they knew 


1 Concilium Tridentinum, i, 91-3, 97, 561. 
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that the Holy Ghost was among them and to Him they gave the glory. 
The last scene, on December 4th, 1563, when the final placet had been 
recorded and Cardinal Morone, in a breathless hush, pronounced the 
Andate in pace, was marked, says a witness, by ‘‘ molte, molte lagrime,” 
tears of joy and gratitude that the storm-swept barque of the Council 
had reached harbour after all its adventures, laden with rich treasure 
of oil and wine for the healing of the nations. Catholics do well to 
commemorate Trent, for they are all its children. The meeting on 
that memorable Thirteenth of December four hundred years ago was 
like the first trickle of some noble Rhine or Danube or Thames, a baby 
rivulet, destined, it might have seemed, soon to be swallowed up by the 
unfriendly sands, but which, against all the prophecies and probabili- 
ties, wound its persistent way round or over a thousand rocks and 
shoals, until it became a great majestic river, the streams whereof still 


make glad the City of God. 
James Broprick. 








SHORT NOTICE 


THEOLOGICAL 


Father Gerald Vann, O.P., has recently published The Divine Pity 
(Sheed and Ward, 8s. 6d. n.). His sub-title explains the main title. It is : 
** A Study in the social implications of the Beatitudes.”” And we recognize 
at once that in the past—at least since the Reformation—Catholic schooling 
may not have insisted adequately on the “ social ” side of virtues. Here he 
certainly makes a rich harmony and synthesis. In reality, the whole of his 
book—perhaps all ascetical and mystical theology—is to be found in his 
first chapter, which we found so satisfying that we felt almost undesirous of 
reading any further. And this, if only because he shows us how the wholly 
self-surrendered soul can love creatures, and love them better than can 
anyone else. Still, this first chapter on “‘ The Search for Life” is but a 
first chapter, and thereafter Father Vann skilfully links together each 
Beatitude with some one Gift of the Holy Ghost, and with some one 
Sacrament. How widely embracing is this method! And how, from the 
outset, we feel sure that even when dealing with the loftiest prayer and the 
most total stripping of proprietd from the soul, he will never forget the claims 
and the goodness of created things: and indeed, he deals with them, not 
only with reverence, but with tenderness and a restrained humour, which 
recalls to us—as the book often does—St. Teresa and the inflexible common 
sense of the earlier Carmelites. We would have liked an index ; and we 
see no advantage in printing ‘‘ Christian ” with a small initial letter. Ought 
not adjectives derived from proper names to retain their capital ? ‘‘ He 
was a Wagnerian”’ ; “ he was a spiritualist,” and so forth. 
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NLY a few of the many English who enjoyed snow and sun- 
() shine, ski-ing on the slopes ofthe Arlberg in the Austrian Alps, 
were aware of the fact that they stood indeed ona point in the 
heart of old Europe that has singular significance. Standing there 
on the top of the Arlbergpass and watching the snow at their feet melt 
in the hot midday sunshine they could see tiny brooklets dropping 
and bubbling downhill. The skiers, of course, did not like this sight 
since it produced the much feared icy Harsch. But if they watched 
the drops glittering down, they could see them following two opposite 
directions. One portion of the tiny brooklets rushed down Eastwards 
and the other, but a yard or two away, turned to the West. This, of 
course, does not seem striking at first on the top of a pass. But the 
spectacle becomes fascinating if we consider the journey on which 
these two brooklets are setting out. The one bubbles down and in 
the bottom of the valley gushes into the stream that joins the Rhine. 
These drops will be wandering through the Lake of Constance, through 
Alsace and Lorraine, the Rhineland and Holland and eventually will 
beat upon the White Cliffs of Dover. The others, however, starting 
a yard or so from the first, trickle down towards the Tyrol and below 
in the valley are going to purl into the river Inn. They will journey 
through the Tyrol and join the Danube. They travel through Upper 
and Lower Austria, through the vast Hungarian plains, through 
Yugoslavia and Roumania, and finally gush forth into the Black Sea 
on the gates of Asia and the Oriental world. We stand here in the 
very heart of Europe, on the watershed of its two greatest river systems. 
Though the bulk of Austria belongs to the river system of the Danube, 
yet Austria’s western wing, the province of Vorarlberg, comprises 
the source and head-waters of the Rhine. This double-edged 
situation of Austria—joining hands with the West and with the East— 
is of much more than merely symbolical significance. This linking 
position is the characteristic mark of Austria, whose vocation it was 
to be the link and the intermediary of the West and the East in Europe. 
The Danube is the great continental highway from the West towards 
the East. It is the natural road of commerce and of peaceful inter- 
course and at the same time the strategical road into the centre of 
Europe. Thus, the Danube was the gateway for invasions from the East ; 
it was the fortified frontier-line of the ancient Roman Empire ; it was 
the highway in the age of the Great Migrations, the road of the 
invasions of the Huns, the Avars and the Turks, and the Danube valley 
was the road the Crusaders took when they marched through Europe 
to the Bosporus. 
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In Austria this highway meets those historical highways which lead 
from North to South across the Continent. The highway through the 
Elbe valley from the North Sea and the road through the Oder valley 
(the ancient Roman “Amber Road”) from the Baltic cross the 
Danube in Austria and lead across the Austrian Alpine passes (from 
the Brenner in the West to the Semmering in the East) towards Italy, 
the Adriatic and the Mediterranean basin. These geographical 
conditions set a definite stage for the history of the country and 
imposed their lasting marks on it. When the European medley of 
races and languages gave way to an articulate system of national 
units and amalgamated into unilingual national entities in Western 
Europe in the early Middle Ages, it was geography which prescribed 
them definite boundaries and the conditions of their national founda- 
tions. In Central Europe, however, a different set of geographical 
conditions occasioned a different historical development. The strict 
conditions for the growth of unilingual states in the pattern of Western 
Europe were lacking ; the racial and linguistic medley remained and 
no amalgamation took place as in the West. States in the modern 
sense of the word were not established in Central Europe until the end 
of the Middle Ages, that is to say in an age when Humanism and 
Renaissance had awakened the national consciousness in the peoples 
and caused deliberate opposition to any process of amalgamation. 
They remained linguistic entities, though dispersed and inhabiting 
often confusedly overlapping settlements. 

Austria is situated in this medley of languages. On the frontier- 
lines of the little country not less than seven different languages are 
spoken, though all. these peoples had to live together in a geo- 
graphically defined territory. This fact decided the history of Austria. 
The common life of these nations and races in an organic and 
geographically defined whole—the Danube sphere—was a political 
and economic necessity. It could be accomplished only by a supra- 
national conception of state such as was provided by the supranational 
tradition of the Holy Roman Empire. The foundation of the multi- 
lingual Austrian Empire in 1804 was an attempt to solve the problem 
of the Danube peoples according to the federative, supranational 
principles of the Holy Roman Empire which was dissolved in 1806. 
It is one of the many misrepresentations of the Austrian Empire, so 
familiar to writers who are wrapped up in nineteenth-century 
ideologies, to depict the Danubian Empire as a “ Prison of Nations ” 
while simply ignoring the fact that this community of nations had 
organically grown out of necessities of life, common needs of defence 
against Eastern aggression and common economic needs. A hundred 
years ago, in 1848, the Czech historian and statesman, Palacky, 
addressed a letter to the National Assembly of Frankfort in which he 
said : “‘ You are aware that South-Eastern Europe, where it borders 
on Russia, consists of several peoples, different in origin, language and 
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customs. Not one of them is strong enough to defend itself successfully 
against its mighty neighbours, should this at any future time be 
necessary ; they can only achieve this if they are united by a strong 
alliance. The true life-cord of this necessary league of nations is the 
Danube. . . . In sober truth, if the Austrian Empire had not been 
already long in existence, it would be necessary to create it in the 
interest of Europe and in fact of humanity.” The same fundamental 
political truth was clearly expressed in the King’s Speech in the 
Austrian Parliament in 1869, when the Emperor Francis Joseph 
declared : “‘ Austria is to be the great home for all the Nations. It is 
her duty to protect with equal care the interests and the characteristics 
of all her peoples, whatever their language may be. The Constitution 
is the means by which this goal can be reached and by which the 
peoples will learn to understand one another, because they must, since 
Austria alone is able to offer all her people protection, freedom and 
the preservation of their independence and individuality.” 

This organic, multilingual union of nations was the Austrian 
political conception for many centuries of prosperous communal life 
for all these peoples. By protecting themselves they protected Europe and 
Western civilization. While nationalism built national states in Western 
Europe, radical nationalism meant chaos and disintegration to Austria 
and the Danube sphere. When in 1919 the Danube Empire was dis- 
membered, the modern principle of national sovereignty as an end in 
itself triumphed. The organic historical unity of the Danube region 
was broken up, but the task of parcelling out this area into unilingual 
states, economically and politically self-sufficient and self-contained, 
showed itself unsolvable and led to all the economic and political 
quarrels of the post-war period and finally to the second world war. 
The great Austrian poet and thinker, Franz Grillparzer, foresaw this 
development in a prophetic vision when he said a hundred years ago : 
“From Humanism, through Nationalism, to Bestialism.” We seem 
now to have reached this last stage. It is bestialism, indeed, which the 
principles of National Socialism stand for in our age and it is the 
self-same principles which are being applied now in the attempts to 
solve the national and minority problems in Eastern Europe and the 
Danube countries by exterminating peoples or sections of peoples for 
no reason but their racial origin or social standing and expelling them 
from homesteads where their families had lived for many centuries. 

We must see Austria against the background of her history if we 
wish to understand her present position and to examine her future 
prospects. In 1919, Austria was isolated from her organic and historical 
background. The radical change of a historical situation of five 
centuries, the collapse of ancient traditions, the transformation of a 
multilingual Empire into a small unilingual republic, caused confusion 
in the Austrian people. The widespread doubts of the capacity of the 
new small state to survive evoked a general feeling of insecurity and the 
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new state met first with very-little confidence. In the new republican 
parliament there was hardly a majority to be found which would have 
wholeheartedly supported the new republic as it was . A considerable 
section of the Socialist party did not agree with a bourgeois republic 
in which the peasantry and middle class would inevitably prevail. 
They desired a Socialist republic and for this reason were in favour of 
an Anschluss with Germany. They hoped that a Socialist majority 
could be achieved in a union with the Germans which would be 
impossible in Austria alone. The Pan-German Party, though 
numerically insignificant, advocated an Anschluss from nationalistic 
reasons and opposed the independence of the Austrian republic 
altogether. A great majority of the Christian Social Party, mo eover, 
was in sympathy with the traditional constitutional monarchy and 
remained loyal to the dynasty. Thus there was the paradoxical 
situation that in fact only a minor part of the legislative body of the 
new state unconditionally supported the state as it was. This confu- 
sion was the true reflection of the public opinion of the whole of the 
people who, well aware of their powerlessness, worried about the 
question “ What is going to happen with us ?”’ rather than about the 
question “‘ What shall we do?” All eyes were turned to Geneva and 
the West whence the solution of the riddle was expected to come. 
But this hope was vain. 

The whole commercial, industrial and civic fabric was crushed. 
Firms which had their plants and branches all over the Empire found 
themselves cut off from their establishments by newly created custom 
barriers. The banking system found itself in the same position while 
new currencies were established and created chaotic conditions in the 
financial system. Commercial relations established for many genera- 
tions were broken overnight and new ones had to be found and 
initiated. The railway and transport system was partitioned and 
disorganized, and ancient legitimate property became worthless in a 
few hours while racketeers and adventurers made a fortune at the 
same time. Inflation, impoverishment and unemployment were 
ran pant. The task of tackling this situation would have been enormous 
even if the Government had the fullest loyal support of the legislative 
assembly. But party strifes and domestic quarrels still aggravated the 
situation. The radical wing of the Socialist Party, the well-known 
** Austro-Marxists,” under the leadership of Dr. Otto Bauer, ruthlessly 
put party interest before national interest. Otto Bauer, himself a son 
of a wealthy Moravian industrialist family, and the other leaders of 
this group were typical intellectuals, doctrinaire Marxists who were 
committed to the full doctrine of Materialism. Their only concern 
was Class interest, class war and the final establishment of a full-blown 
Socialist republic. They regarded the Catholic population of Austria 
and the peasants as the main obstruction to their ends and were the 
fierce enemies of Christianity and the Church, simply disregarding 
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the fact that the bulk of the people are Catholics. This was, of course, 
bound to provoke the strong opposition of the peasants and the 
Catholic population, and the antagonism within the country grew 
steadily. The Socialists, pretending that the security of the republic 
was threatened, established their heavily armed party guard under 
the name of republikanischer Schutzbund. This menace was met by the 
formation of the Heimwehr (home guard) and soon one armed ‘party 
guard faced the other, openly preparing for civil war. This situation 
was just what the Nazis in Germany wanted. This chaos in Austria 
was exploited by her two ambitious neighbours, Germany and Italy, 
and the Austrians soon became aware that they could not expect any 
solution from Geneva, that their country had become but a plaything 
of her two big neighbours, while the Great Powers in the West merely 
looked on and seemed either unable to interfere or unwilling to do so. 
The brutal incursion of the German Army into unarmed Austria and 
the seizure of the country was thus Hitler’s first step, since it seemed 
to him the least dangerous initial enterprise and at the same time 
provided him with the true spring-board in the very centre of Europe 
for his one-by-one policy of aggressions. 

From these geographical and historical facts we can draw our 
conclusions. There are certain immutable, stable facts which are as 
true to-day as always and which ought to be borne in mind for the future. 
The first is the geographical situation of Austria. It is still true to-day 
that Austria forms the main-junction of the great intercontinental 
highways in the heart of the Continent and neither the modern 
development of aircraft nor atom bombs will diminish this fact. The 
fate of Austria is consequently not a concern of her people alone but 
is a matter of paramount general importance. Austria is the guardian 
of the gates of Europe, and if a single power which combines ambition 
with material power dominates Austria, it menaces the West and the 
Mediterranean sphere. The system of Europe and world peace alike 
depend upon the independence of Austria. Austria at the same time 
belongs intrinsically to the Danube region, and Austria’s independent 
life presupposes the reign of law and order, in an economically sound 
system in the whole of the Danube sphere. 

This fact imposes not only a responsibility on the Western powers 
and all those who desire a stable peace, but also on the Austrian people 
themselves. What can they contribute to a satisfactory and stable 
solution of the European problem ? 

Though various changes can be assumed to have taken place among 
the Austrians as well as among all European nations, the social 
structure and national character of the Austrian people as a whole 
has not undergone any considerable change, as the elections have 
demonstrated. There are still to-day, as before the war, approximately 
45 per cent. peasants, roughly 35 per cent. workers and 20 per cent. 
urban middle class people. It must be borne in mind, however, that 
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the bulk of the Austrian peasants are well-to-do ; they own their land 
and work and manage it themselves with their families and mostly 
without employing paid labour. Since there are hardly any big 
agricultural land owners in Austria but only some big forest property 
(the biggest owner is the state) there is hardly any agricultural prole- 
tariat to be found in Austria. These peasants who are settled on their 
farmsteads mostly for many generations constitute the backbone of 
the Austrian people. They are an element of stability and order, and 
they are devout Catholics. A considerable majority of the workers 
are skilled craftsmen who cherish their ancient T.U. traditions. A 
large section of them is employed by the State or by municipalities, 
since the transport system, the salt-mines and large forests are owned 
and managed by the State. They are not inclined to revolutionary or 
radical adventures and reject Communism, as the recent elections 
have clearly shown. Unless unemployment and misery should once 
more befall the Austrian people and drive them into despair, the work- 
ing class will certainly collaborate in a sober way to rebuild the country. 
The workers are longing not less than all the other classes for a stable 
system of law, order and personal freedom and they will do so the more 
since the group of doctrinaire intellectuals who time and again have 
misled them, may have disappeared. The fight against the Church 
and against religion was never at the heart of the true and decent 
Austrian workers. It was the business of those intellectuals who vented 
their anti-Christian feelings in their Marxist doctrines and felt them- 
selves called upon to “ enlighten the people,” by circulating the poor 
stuff of outworn positivism and primitive materialism. Since the Nazis 
took over this nasty job from them and waged their war against 
the Church with exactly the same stuff and the same ideologies but 
with much more powerful means of propaganda, the anti-Nazi 
Socialists in Austria found themselves suddenly in the same camp with 
the Catholics and may have realized that the Church is not only not 
their enemy but indeed the only spiritual power effectively able to 
oppose totalitarianism. If the ideological antagonism is removed and 
Socialism cleansed from its doctrinaire materialism, there is no reason 
why a workable democratic collaboration between the two groups in 
Austria should not be possible. The purely economic and social 
issues did not and will not raise unbridgeable difficulties between the 
two camps. 

A more serious change may have taken place in the third section of 
the Austrian population, the middle class and the aristocracy. Though 
numerically only a minor section, it was yet that stratum which 
upheld mainly all that is meant by civilization, artistic and cultural 
life. After the 1914/18 war this section had lost a substantial part of its 
wealth and it is questionable whether or to what extent the Austrian 
middle class can bear the consequences of two such catastrophes 
within one generation. In particular the Viennese middle class has 
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suffered and is still suffering terribly. Recent reports from Vienna 
show the indescribable misery to which people are exposed. Some of 
them have been stripped of all their belongings. Here a serious 
danger seems to emerge for Austria’s culture, since civilization requires 
at least a certain material minimum. Things are, of course, much 
better in the Western provinces but it must be borne in mind that the 
centre of Austrian cultural, intellectual and artistic life always was 
Vienna. . 

The disproportion of the capital Vienna, with 1.8 million inhabitants, 
and the rest of Austria, with less than 5 millions, was often blamed and 
considered noxious, while it was commonly overlooked that similar 
proportions exist in other countries such as Denmark without doing 
any harm. Vienna was in fact a European centre according to its 
history and the Imperial metropolis of an Empire of 60 million 
inhabitants. It certainly was not built as the capital of a small 
republic. Vienna was according to her geographical situation as a 
traffic centre economically and culturally the focal point of the 
Danube sphere. This fact can hardly be altered and, in spite of all 
custom barriers and all political measures, Vienna mostly succeeded 
in keeping up her traditional position also in the period between 1918 
and 1938, because it was based on geographical facts and because 
innumerable ties, such as commercial, intellectual and artistic relations 
and kinship still connected Vienna with all the succession states. The 
international position of Austria is realized most of all in Vienna 
according to the traditions of the blend of the Viennese population, 
which is drawn from all parts of the ancient Empire. On the other 
hand, in the provinces a deeply rooted particularism cannot be over- 
looked. According to the ancient federative structure of Austria, the 
people in the provinces are in the first place Tyrolese, Styrians, 
Carinthians and so on, and only in the second place Austrians. The 
common bond for them was for generations the Crown. The new form 
of state and the new conception of Austria was without tradition. 
This provincial particularism is however not to be considered as a mere 
weakness. It is the source of great strength; it means that these 
peasant people are deeply rooted in their native soil and will stick to it 
with all might and main, as can be clearly seen with the people in the 
South Tyrol. The Nazis did their utmost to eradicate this provincial 
particularism in Austria. They changed the boundaries of provinces ; 
they altered the provincial administrations ; they abolished ancient 
historical names, privileges and rights ; but with all these subterfuges 
they only strengthened the provincial particularism and the Austrian 
Government now is anxious to undo all these changes and to restore 
the traditional conditions. The federative character of Austria and 
her local autonomies constitute the ancient foundation of Austrian 
democracy and. traditional local self-government. 

It is difficult to survey in brief the economic situation of post-war 
Austria. The damage done by the Nazis and the consequences of the 
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war, which made Austria’s Eastern regions a battlefield, and of the 
present occupation cannot yet be estimated. According to all reports 
it seems beyond doubt that the Russians carried away the greater 
part of the industrial equipment in Eastern Austria, the most 
industrialized area of the whole. It comprises the industrial centre 
of Vienna, Wiener Neustadt and Neunkirchen and the Northern 
Styrian industrial centres with Graz. The question to what extent the 
industry in these important centres is still capable of producing cannot 
be answered. As far as natural resources are concerned, besides iron 
ore, soft coal ‘and salt mines, the water power must be borne in mind, 
of which Austria possesses almost inexhaustible wealth. This water 
power has been exploited up to now only to a minor extent and can 
be made productive for Austria herself and wide areas of Central 
Europe by organized international collaboration. The oil-wells of 
Zistersdorf north of Vienna were exploited by the Nazis with great 
success. When Austria tried after the last war to exploit this important 
natural asset she was anxious to find international help for this 
promising enterprise. But for some mysterious reasons all these 
attempts failed. So it was left to the Nazis to exploit these wells 
which, of course, they did, disregarding the international market. 
This resource might become important for Austria’s future economy, 
provided that these wells remain in the possession of Austria. 

As far as agriculture is concerned, Austria can meet her national 
needs of corn, wheat, potatoes and beetroot and is able to produce 
even a surplus of breeding cattle and dairy produce for export provided 
that normal conditions are restored. The large and rich Alpine 
pastures provide unique conditions for cattle breeding which made 
Austria the supplier of first class cattle for the Eastern agricultural 
countries and Czechoslovakia which in turn supplied maize and pro- 
vender to Austria. How: far the Nazi régime and the Russian 
occupation have stripped the country of its live-stock remains to be 
seen. It must be remembered, however, that the replacement of 
breeding cattle and the restoration of a good live-stock needs hard 
work and considerable time and cannot be achieved in a couple of 
years. Imports of breeding cattle could be helpful only from Switzer- 
land, since Alpine climate and Alpine pastures require indigenous 
races. The difficulty of restoration is still greater with regard to 
forestry. It must be borne in mind that almost forty per cent. of 
Austria’s soil is forest. Forestry with its affiliated industries (paper, 
saw-mills and chemical works) are among the most important national 
resources in Austria. It remains to be seen to what extent the forests 
have suffered from the Nazi régime and under the present conditions. 
(Here some optimism may be justified since the greater part of this 
forest land is in the British and American occupation zone.) Finally 
we must remember the natural beauty and the attractiveness of the 
country that made tourist traffic with its “invisible export” an 
important factor in the national economy. Though the mountains 
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and lakes cannot be carried away it remains to be seen how far life 
in “‘ gay Austria ” can be brought back to normal enjoyable conditions 
and how far the world-wide general impoverishment will discourage 
tourists from the West from making pleasure trips into Austria. 

On the whole, it can be said that Austria’s economy by itself 
demonstrates that the slogans of the inability of Austria to live were 
untrue. They were mainly German propaganda tricks to prepare for 
the Anschluss and to find also economic reason for it. Austria possesses 
natural potentialities and resources which can make her an important 
link in an international economic system provided that this system is 
healthy in itself. In economy, too, the historical development cannot 
be disregarded. The industry, banking system and commerce of 
Austria and particularly of Vienna were for centuries adapted to an 
organic harmonious collaboration of the Danube peoples. Austria’s 
economic health needs economic relations with these peoples not less 
than these peoples need a strong and healthy Austria. The sound 
balance of industry and agriculture and the very healthy and pro- 
portional system of land ownership make Austria a pillar of order and 
stability in a larger framework. 

The need for independence, peace, security, law and order and the 
demand for possibilities of economic development will be the main 
concern of the Austrians. The recent elections clearly reflected the 
outlook of the people. The Austrian is in general mainly interested 
in his private and family life. He is individualistically minded and 
gifted more in an aesthetic and artistic way. From this and from his 
deeply rooted Catholic mind he has a good instinct for the true and 
genuine things. Everything artificial or affected and all trash is 
repugnant to him and thus he is rather suspicious and sceptical of 
ringing slogans and sounding phrases. Unlike the Germans who 
enjoy many and big words and superlatives, the Austrian, more like 
the Englishman, prefers understatements. The Nazis had to 
experience this fact with bitter disappointment and had to learn that 
their vocabulary of theatrical phrases which aroused enthusiasm in 
Berlin was ineffective in Vienna. We may assume that the Pan- 
German experiment was only a fleeting episode in Austria, since the 
experience of eight years when Vienna was ruled from Berlin will never 
be forgotten in Austria. Whether this means that Nationalism in 
Europe has passed its climax with the Nazi episode and is now declining 
remains to be seen. If the Pan-German totalitarianism is merely to 
be replaced by a Pan-Slavonic version of totalitarianism, another 
period of catastrophe and disaster may threaten Europe and we may 
ask ourselves whether Western civilization can stand another test. 

The Austrian problem is not an isolated problem. It is the problem 
of Western civilization and Europe as a whole. Austria was the 
Ostmark—the Eastern March of Western Christianity and she is still 
to-day in exactly the same position. If the West wishes to survive, it 
must care for the survival of Austria. | WALTER C. BREITENFELD. 











IN ALEPPO ONCE 
I. THE ROMAN ROAD 


E had an airfield called Bab-el-hawa on the Turkish border 

W halfway between Aleppo and Antioch. You come from 

Aleppo across the wide plain and climb a little bony ridge ; 
the airfield is at your feet, and beyond it two chains of pointed hills 
with a gap between them ; the gap is Bab-el-hawa, Gateway of the 
Wind. The modern road winds S-shaped up and down the little ridge, 
but there is a Roman road here too, intact for halfa mile. The Roman 
road cuts through the modern road, like the stroke of a dollar, and 
leaps direct at the gap to Antioch. I place my feet once more in 
memory upon the might of those runnelled slabs, and I question once 
more the winds as they roar through the gateway, scattering dust that 
so many cultures have created and now are. 

The last time I stood there, I was with a party of airmen ; we had 
descended from a three-tonner, they politely attentive, I concealing 
my apprehension that they knew more about it than I did. Profound 
thoughts bubbled in my brain. But of facts I could produce only two. 
*“‘ Saint Paul must have walked along these stones.’ But even this is 
not quite a fact, for the road, I am told, was built by Trajan. No 
matter. It was enough to stand and feel the bulk of its arrowy flight, 
and marvel. We were on the stamping-ground of history. Two 
thousand years or so before Saint Paul, Aleppo being old even then 
by: several centuries, Abraham passed this way, or near it, on his 
journey from Haran to the Promised Land. And that, I am assured 
on the best authority, is as near a fact as may be. Abraham and 
Saint Paul. 

While I was saying my piece about “ these stones,” an old man 
appeared between the rocks where the goats above meandered. He 
was dressed in the costume that some of them still wear in these parts ; 
he wore a high conical cap with a tassel of yellow, a kilt, and shoes 
with curled-up toes. He looked like the magician from a fairy-tale, 
or one of the Seven Dwarfs. Also, he might have stepped alive out of 
the frieze of a certain Hittite slab in Aleppo Museum. For a moment, 
he jumped so with my thoughts, I wondered if he had, and whether 
he would hail us in the tongue of Tal-m’-sarrum: “Be you some of 
these good-for-nothing sea-farers that are come from Troy? There’s 
been no peace in these parts since they had the War up there.” I 
looked again to see whether he cast a shadow or no, but he was gone. 
“* Go to, old man,” I would have answered, ‘‘ We are older than Troy. 
We are the seed of Abraham.” 

Abraham and Saint Paul, and the ancient road flying like an arrow 
through the loops of modern industry. That was the sum of what I 
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wanted to say to my companions. But I was stuck between two 
imperfectly-apprehended conceptions of history ; words peeled off 
weakly from thought’s flight and fluttered groundwards. The one 
conception I had accepted, imperfectly and unwillingly, from school 
textbooks ; the other I grew to recognize, imperfectly but willingly, 
from later reading. But first of all, what, even in the most cliché- 
ridden terms, was I trying to express to my companions ? 

The coming of Abraham. A single caravan crosses this land- 
bridge between three continents, as how many countless others have 
crossed this or other land-bridges, lonely fugitives from the convulsions 
of nature or the corruption of man, perpetual wayfarers on the 
Sisyphean track between reconstruction and ruin. But this one alone 
is different, driven not willy-nilly by obscure need, but answering with 
conscious faith to a command that contains a promise. In the eyes of 
the shepherd who leads this caravan, the wilderness ahead is bathed in 
glory ; not only, but the gardens of the ruined past also are trans- 
figured by the rainbow of this promise; it illumines that other 
shadowy promise, made in the beginning, about a Woman whose Son 
should tread on the dragon-gaoler of the world, and throw a bridge 
across the river of death. Here is not a picturesque symbol but a 
purposeful representative of entire humanity. 

Compared to the forest of millenniums.that have trapped and tangled 
man’s progress from the beginning up to this moment when Abraham 
steps clear on to the Syrian plateau and into the light of the promise : 
—‘‘ In thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be blessed *— it seems 
only a flash of time until Saint Paul, journeying to Antioch, declares 
the promise’s fulfilment to all the world : 

“‘ There is neither Jew nor Gentile, there is neither bond nor free, 
there is neither male nor female, for you are all one in Christ Jesus. 
And if you be Christ’s, then are you the seed of Abraham, heirs 
according to the promise.” 

Standing on this land-bridge, I would have liked my companions 
to realize, at one and the same time, how formidable are the centuries 
that intervene, the trampling armies that smother Syria, of Akkad 
and Khatti, of Egypt and Assur, of Persia and Macedon ; and yet how 
immaterial they seem, no weightier than festoons of paper, in the light 
of the promise flying arrow-swift to its fulfilment. 

But what of the sequel ? How does history record the unfolding of 
the promise’s fulfilment ? According to the standard interpretation of 
history, Civilization (with a capital C) has spread from the Mediter- 
ranean and reached its world-consummation in the economic empires 
of the English-speaking peoples. Christianity, as their poor relation, 
provides texts and pretexts for accomplished facts, lends a religious 
flavour to natural virtue which has acquired its own reward: “ Thy 
seed shall possess the gates of their enemies.” Not a very satisfactory 
fulfilment, unless you are a British Israelite. 
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There is another interpretation which seems at first more attractive, 
but which proves in the end even more disappointing. According to 
this theory, which I will call the Rhythmic as opposed to the Standard, 
civilizations or cultures (with a small c) are many ; they spring and 
fall with the rhythmic certainty of the seasons ; sometimes one in its 
death-throes begets another ; sometimes contemporaries arise and 
crumble as apart from each other as eccentric circles. Such a circle 
is the Middle East, ancestral home of three known successive cultures. 

To the Sumeric Society succeeded a “Syriac Society”! which 
looked to Persia as its centre, and into which the Graeco-Roman was 
only a temporary intruder. To this “ Syriac Society ” succeeded the 
Islamic Society under the Caliph of Baghdad. Saint Paul had swung 
Christianity out of the Syriac orbit and into that of the Hellenic and 
Western World where it has been fated to remain. The heirs of the 
promise to Abraham, if any, are the Mahometan children of Ismael. 

This would be the point at which to start a controversy. But 
controversy would interrupt my task. My task is to search wearily 
in the rocks of North Syria for what remains of my fugitive intuition. 
I am intent upon the evidence of the eyes. 


II. JEBEL SEMAAN 


Standing again, then, on the Roman road by Bab-el-hawa, (and this 
time that I remember, I am by myself), I see the chain of hills on 
either side. Jebel Baricha to the south ; to the north is Jebel Semaan. 
I wind around the jagged buttresses of Jebel Semaan, circling its 
highest point, Sheikh Barakate. Halfway round the mountain, a col 
comes into view which joins Sheikh Barakate to the rest of the range. 
What looks like a weird majestic city stands on the col against the 
skyline. This is the place that gives its name to the range. This is the 
place the Arabs call ‘ Qalat Semaan’—the Castle of Simon. Climbing 
the steep stony track to the top, you encounter an enormous porch of 
beautiful proportions which leads through three archways into a 
mighty echoing octagon. Five of its original eight arches still stand 
intact. In the middle of this octagon-courtyard, centre of all the rest, 
is the base of a great pillar: the pillar of Simon. 

Generally, buildings on mountain-tops have a puny and depressed 
appearance. Rarely can they compare in awful grandeur with their 
surroundings. But this building excels. There is majesty in the size 
of the stones and their perfect balance, there is loveliness in the bands 
of lace-like carving and the wind-swept capitals, there is a savage 
generosity in the way the whole vast range of buildings has been 
thrown up; and with all that, a strange, graceful, intent humility is 
theirs, as, careless of the lie of the land, they crouch around and seem 
to gaze upon the base of the pillar in the centre of the octagon. Once 


1 The phrase “ Syriac Society” and its context, are borrowed from Professor A. J. 
Toynbee’s ‘* Study of History.” 
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it stood forty foot high, and on top of it for thirty years lived Saint 
Simon the Stylite. After him the mountain range is named, and in his 
honour this monastery with its churches, and the neighbouring town 
with its hotels, were built, to house the host of pilgrims that used to come 
here from the confines of the known world. 

Helen Waddell in her book on the Desert Fathers, treats with loving 
gentleness the Egyptian anchorites, but has harsh words for Saint 
Simon. ‘‘ A Diseased Pervert’, if I am not mistaken, she calls him. 
Unjustly. His character seems to have been as sweet and simple as 
his manner of life was fakirish and repellent. Theodoret, bishop of 
Cyr, (a town 20 miles north of Aleppo), was, as all historians are agreed, 
a most cultured and sympathetic man. Theodoret was the contem- 
porary of Simon, and his biographer. From this Life, Saint Simon’s 
pillar appears as a great centre of spiritual energy. His inspiration 
in art was prodigious, as the Qalat Semaan bears witness. His 
inspiration in politics was no less lofty and beneficent. His pillar, 
towering harshly, outstrips and repels Western ideas; but his 
personality reaches sweetly out as far as Gaul and Britain, and links 
Syria with the See of Peter. Of the innumerable disputes which 
Theodoret describes him as solving from the top of his pillar, here are 
three which serve as a sort of telescope upon Syrian Christianity. 

First, an enormous deputation of labourers from Antioch to complain 
of their starvation wages ; by a mixture of prayer and threat Simon 
compelled the owners to grant the people’s demands. Second, the 
reconciliation of a homicidal feud between two Bedouin tribes ; 
Theodoret who was present on a pilgrimage, nearly lost his life when 
the tribes rushed to secure his episcopal benediction. Third, the 
grave threat of schism which began with a religious dispute over 
Nestorius’s teachings, and was fanned by Byzantine political inter- 
ference into flaming hostility between ‘“ the Egyptians” and “ the 
Syrians.” The bishops of North Syria, of whom Theodoret was the 
leading intellect, did not support Nestorius, but they felt keenly that 
the Alexandrian countermeasures were leading to the other extreme. 
Two men were responsible for making the reasonable voice of Rome 
heard in Syria above the clamour of faction and intrigue ; they were 
Acacius, the aged bishop of Aleppo, and Saint Simon Stylite ; but 
for them Theodoret might have gone into schism and taken most of 
Syria with him. 

We are here on the fringe of a fascinating spectacle : Syria conscious 
for the first time in history of its native genius. Here is an architecture 
quite distinct from Classical and Byzantine; it is Christian and 
Syrian ; it is an ancestor of our own Gothic. This Syrian Christianity 
has its roots in popular affection ; it is the mother of the poor and the 
oppressed. It embraces not only the “ levantines” of the coastal 
belt, but also the children of Ismael, the nomad shepherds of the 
desert ; the Tanoukh tribe who camped around Aleppo, remained 
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Christian for seven generations after the Mahometan conquest. It 
was restive under the glassy uniformity of Byzantine rule, but attached 
to the spiritual supremacy of Rome. The strange-sounding councils 
and heresies of Eastern Church History echo more clearly and 
intelligibly in the rockbound stillness of Qalat Semaan ; the place is 
alive with evidence. 

Feeling that the stony track is not such a blind alley as it seems, I 
retrace my steps, still in search of evidence. Weary but persistent, 
I cross the main road and strike south into the foothills of Jebel 


Baricha. 


III. JEBEL BARICHA 


A minor road conducts me through a long lean valley with grass 
and ploughland under high grey walls of rock on either side, till the 
eye stops dead against a third and higher wall which closes the valley. 
The road indeed continues, winding south along the frontier to Harim, 
crusading outpost of Antioch. But the eye is caught by a corrie that 
cleaves the valley wall ; in the cleft, against the skyline is the top of a 
slim pillar. After twenty minutes’ climb, I top the wall and see the 
pillar with its flowering capital only a few yards away. Three of its 
sisters lie fallen through time. They guarded the entrance to a little 
pagan temple still standing. It is the purest Greek ; but its inscription : 
*“'To God the Great Altar,” is an echo of that far older worship that 
once seduced Israel. But the Christians left the place intact : it is a 
gateway to the strange glory that now unfolds. 

Thirty miles away the Amanus Range hangs like a dappled back- 
cloth from the sky, with the Lake of Antioch shining in an alcove of 
the hills, and the Plain of Antioch a misty patchwork of interchanging 
green and purple, grey and red. Nearer at hand is a vast semi- 
circle which at first seems nothing but a wilderness of boulders. But 
gradually as I look, like grey smoke rising out of the ground, the ghostly 
cities of North Syria take shape. I go to one, and two more rise up 
on either side, and each one points to another. Away to the South, I 
know, is the great Church of Qalb Lozé (a.p. 400), so beautiful, so 
inaccessible, so clearly the ancestor of Romanesque, that it would 
need an essay to itself. But I am looking not for churches now but for 
the shops and houses that once thronged the Roman road. There are 
a dozen little cities within an hour’s walk of each other. Bauouda, 
Babisqa, Dar Qita: outlandish names they have; no one knows 
what they were called by those who first called their dead stones into 
flowering life. 

The wintry sun can strike only a feeble smile from them now. But 
they must have been gay and lovely towns in the days when this bare 
ridge was a wooded amphitheatre. Wine-presses, olive-presses, 
water-cisterns, abound. There are no big estates: gracious little 
houses, clusters of three or four, with their colonnades facing inwards 
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on the same courtyard—as the old Christian houses in Aleppo still do. 
There is no brick and mortar. Everything is symmetry and poise of 
sheer stone, made lovely by interlaced leaf-carvings. Everywhere there 
are crosses and gay Christian symbols. In those of later date, Syriac 
lettering replaces Greek. 

There is no sound except the tinkle of goatbells and the odd call of 
a Bedouir shepherd. I drift with the wind to the next village. Here 
there are two churches of the same date, each with a baptistry ; 
signifying two bishoprics in one village. In one, the lovely outline of 
an apse is still distinct. The Bedouins have stabled their beasts here, 
and built a fire in the baptistry-apse where the catechumens used to 
sit for immersion. The offence is unintentional ; they are the gentlest 
and most charming of hosts. I share my food and other things with 
them; they give me, not taking no, the delicious curds they call 
Leban, or in Turkish, Yaghourt ; and coffee, bringing it ritually to 
the boil three times and rapping the pot on the ground. 

As I cup my coffee in cold hands, I wonder idly what does it mean 
that Syriac lettering replaces Greek, and that one village is saddled 
with two bishops. And again, was it the forefathers of my hosts who 
brought this place to desolation ? 


IV. THE LONG DEBATE 


Syriac replaces Greek because Syria conceived a loathing for 
Byzantium. There are two bishops in a small town because the 
Imperial politicians perverted national feeling into religious dissension. 

There were three ways, if you remember, in which Saint Simon 
helped unconsciously to revive Christianity in Syria. He tried to free 
the poor from economic oppression ; he was a father in God to the 
wandering Arabs ; he made men listen to the voice of Peter speaking 
through Leo. The exact reverse of all three was the staple of Imperial 
policy towards Syria. 

They multiplied taxation and stifled free enterprise ; they neglected 
and offended the Christian Arabs who were the natural defenders of 
the desert frontiers against the Persians and Mahometans;_ they 
exacerbated religious dissension by alternatively fostering it so as to 
divert autonomist tendencies, and then persecuting it when it became 
political. Mundane Caesaro-papism and dogmatic agnosticism. Not 
the greatest of the Emperors, not Justinian nor his wife Theodora, not 
Heraclius the soldier, can be excused in this. What the earthquakes 
began and the frightful ravages of Chosroes I and II continued, 
Imperial policy consummated. When the first Mahometan bands 
came up from the desert on a trial raid in 633, they found scarcely any 
Syrians, Arab or Aramean, ready to resist them in the Emperor’s 
name. Jerusalem alone, under its bishop, Saint Sophronius, put up a 
fight. Damascus, Beyrouth, Aleppo, Antioch, collapsed like a pack of 


cards. 
1 The book consulted here was Mattern, “ A travers les villes mortes de Haute Syrie.”” 
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It was not the first Moslem invaders who desolated Syria. Quite 
the contrary. Under the first dynasty from Medina, the Sofianid 
Omayyads, Syria fulfilled its promise and became for the first and only 
time a great nation. The Sofianids achieved this by reversing com- 
pletely the Byzantine policy. They relied on the national genius, 
they lightened taxation, they left Christianity free. Moawija, the 
founder, prayed at the Holy Places, rebuilt churches, had his son 
brought up among Christians. To this son, Yazid, the second Caliph, 
was given by the Christian chronicler an epitaph that any sovereign 
might envy : Communis cum omnibus civiliter vixit. He was a gentleman 
and treated everyone like himself. Christian Arabs, the Tanoukh 
and the Taghlib tribes, were among his picked troops, and went into 
battle with the Cross and the banner of Saint Sergius at cheir head. 
The national poet of the Bedouins, Akhtal, a Taghlibite and a devout 
Christian, was his friend. Christian Arameans—professors, doctors, 
artists, engineers—filled all the civil posts of importance. The 
architecture of Christian Syria flourished again under the name of 
** Arabesque.” A Christian, Ibn Sarjoun, was the Caliph’s Chancellor. 
This Ibn Sarjoun had a much more famous grandson : Saint John of 
Damascus, Doctor of the Universal Church. The life and writings 
of the great Damascene sum up well the importance of Syrian culture 
during this period, when most of the Popes, also, were natives of Syria. 

The later Omayyads lost grip, but the dynasty as a whole never 
succumbed to the worst vices associated with Oriental despotism. 
This came in with the Abbasids from Iraq, or rather, with their 
mercenaries and masters, the malignant and the turban’d Turks. 
For centuries after, the white flag of the Omayyads remained a dream 
of liberty to all Syrians, Christian and Moslem, against the black flag 
of oppression from the East. 

The dream flickered for a moment into reality, three centuries later. 
But its final failure is a pain to think of. With difficulty I turn my 
head and look at the long, lean valley up which I came. This is none 
other, I believe, than the “‘ Ager Sanguinis,”’ the Field of Blood, where 
Roger, the young prince of Antioch, nephew to Tancred but lesser 
than he, went out to war as to a hunting-meet ; and here Il Ghazi 
and his Turcomans in overwhelming numbers ringed the valley round, 
and slew all except those more unfortunate who, roped as slaves, were 
whipped to torture in Aleppo. In Aleppo, too, in its frowning citadel, 
Renault de Chatillon tossed for sixteen years and conceived in his 
brain, there, the devil that broke the Christian host in mad despair 
upon the Horns of Hattin. 

Aleppo, as Belloc has shown with geometric clarity, was the key to the 
Crusades’ possible success and actual failure. With Aleppo held, Syria 
would be cut off from Iraq where the Seljuk Turks lay in strength. 
It would have become a coherent state where Syrian Moslems and 
Syrian Christians lived together in civilized amity under their Norman 
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rulers, who would soon, in the Norman way, have become Syriores 
ipsis Syris. For a few decades, this actually happened. Remarkable is 
the testimony of Ibn Jobair, a visiting Moslem from Spain, who 
exclaims in naive horror : 

“* We passed a whole succession of villages, all inhabited by Moslems 
who were living in the greatest prosperity under the Franks. May 
Allah preserve us from a like temptation!” Describing the light 
taxation and mild rule prevalent everywhere under the Latins, he 
concludes : “ One of the calamities which overwhelm the Moslems is 
that, while they have to complain of the iniquities of their own chiefs, 
they cannot but praise the conduct of the Franks.” } 

The Syrian Christians, too—Jacobites, Maronites, Armenians— 
had a bright, but brief, renascence. With its extinction all Syria 
passed once more into slavery. The reign of Saladdin and his sons is 
only a passing gleam against the engulfing horror. 


V. THE RECURRING WHEEL 


One little thing this great throe of the Middle Ages did achieve. 
The link between the Crusaders and the Syrians, as Brehier says, is 
the secret of the long persistence of the Oriental Rites against 
oppression. They are alive today. Half are in communion with 
Rome. They have two cardinals, a Syrian and an Armenian. And 
they still, though doubtfully, look to the West. But not all. There 
are some Armenians who have learnt to despair of the West, who click 
their tongues as a man thumbs a knife, and run over the Armenian 
names among the Soviet generals, and laugh to feel the Turks tremble 
at last. 

Aleppo has always been a hinge of conquest. It is full of a medley 
of strange sects and rites, pagan and Christian, with the Jews in between, 
each of which witnesses a tidal-mark in history, from the days of 
Sargon onwards. It has been proved so many times as to be likely to 
be true again : who holds Aleppo in power and anger, it will not be 
long before he holds Jerusalem. 

It is time to have done now, and to blurt out the matter of my 
intuition, its raw conclusion, the feeling of four corners crowding in. 
Egypt, Babylonia, the Aegean, Italy... . Alexandria, Antioch, 
Byzantium, Rome. ... Africa, Asia, Russia, America. The circle 
contracts and expands, but the centre never changes. Syria is more 
than a protectorate of the Western world. It is also more than the 
component part of a “ Syriac Society ” which is now Islam. Syria is 
the hub of the man-made universe. It is the centre of a giant wheel of 
power which turns now this way, now that, from East to West, from 
West to East, by North or by South, raking the nations of the earth 
with fire, sometimes the red fire of destruction, sometimes the creative 
spark that is cast so that it may be kindled. CuHRIsTOPHER DEVLIN. 

‘This quotation, and also the facts about the Omayyads are taken from Lammens : 
La Syrie, vol. i. 
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SOME FLAWS IN 
“THE SHAPE OF THE LITURGY” 


liturgy has already been given in these pages and a general 

appraisement attempted.' Its valuable qualities and _ the 
magnitude of the author’s labours were perhaps only too summarily 
recorded ; at the same time hints were dropped that there were ideas 
and presentations in it which were startling, perhaps even unacceptable. 
Something must be said here of one or two of these, and of the reasons 
for suggesting a critical attitude to the work. 

In his treatment of the pre-Nicene Church, there are two positions 
that he takes up which may be described as the nerve-points about 
which we shall feel most sensitive. The first is that the “‘ words of 
consecration,” as we call them to-day, were not regarded originally 
as an essential part of the Eucharist. ‘The second, which is not 
entirely independent of this, is that at the Last Supper Our Lord did 
not, as we should say, “ consecrate ” at all. Stated thus baldly, these 
positions might at first sight seem to prelude an attack on the very 
essence of the Mass, but we have only to remember that the author is 
in the forefront of those Anglicans who approach most closely to 
Catholic views on the Blessed Sacrament, to realize that his purpose is 
nothing of the kind. The main question for us here is whether such 
positions are even historically tenable. 

Let us try to imagine the process which led him to think that the 
institution narrative was not included in the primitive form of the 
Eucharistic liturgy. If such a reconstruction is hazardous, at least it 
will serve to bring out the various elements which bear on the question. 
First of all, there is the Liturgy of Marius and Addi, still used by the 
Nestorians, and published by Brightman in his Liturgies Eastern and 
Western. In that edition the institution narrative is printed in capitals 
in their appropriate place (p. 285), but the brackets round it and a 
note (on p. 246) warn us that it has been inserted by the modern editors, 
since in fact it does not appear in the manuscripts of the rite themselves. 
This piece of “ tampering with the text” is just the sort of thing 
which would make Dom Gregory ask whether, on the contrary, the 
absence of the crucial words was not really the most significant thing 
in the whole rite. And then he remembers St. Cyril of Jerusalem’s 
description of the Mass (A.D. 348), which corresponds accurately with 
the text we have of the Liturgy of St. James, except that after the 
Sanctus, St. Cyril passes clean over a long section in which the words of 
consecration would occur, and goes straight on to the “ Epiclesis ” or 


Gis account of Dom Gregory Dix’s important work on the 


1 Month, Sept.-Oct., 1945, pp. 317-323. 
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invocation of the Holy Spirit.1_ Might it not be, then, that the Liturgy 
of Marius and Addi, as we have it to-day, preserves at least one very 
primitive feature, viz., the absence of the “ words of consecration ”’ 
and no more than a reference to the institution in the words: ‘“ and 
[we] have received by tradition the example which is from Thee” 
(quoted on p. 179)? Of course this will involve rather a different 
conception of the essentials of the Mass from that which is traditional, 
but at the same time such a conception might be an added help 
against those who deny that the Eucharist was instituted by Christ at 
all. Why not take the prayers which the Jews used at their solemn 
meals when blessing bread and cup, and see whether they might not 
form the basis of what we are told about the Eucharist by St. Paul, 
by Justin and Irenaeus, so that no more be needed than to give those 
prayers and the actions accompanying them a new meaning? If 
Christ gave them the meaning of a making present, to those who were 
“* giving thanks,” of that great offering of Himself in sacrifice on the 
Cross, would we not still have all the essentials of the Mass? The 
insertion of the institution narrative would then have been made 
(quite early indeed) as a reminder of the meaning of what they were 
doing : it was not at first a necessary part of what they were doing, 
though once inserted it naturally tended to become the focus of the 
whole. 

As the search went on for confirmations of the theory, piece after 
piece fell into place, and a grand synthesis revealed itself which could 
not be gainsaid. Can one wonder at the enthusiasm and the 
perseverance which lie manifest in every page of this great monument 
of devotion? The amount of truth which such research inevitably 
brought to light seemed to stand warrant for the initial suggestion that, 
maybe, the words of institution were not a part of the Eucharistic rite 
at the very first. 

There is, of course, no difficulty about admitting the use of the 
Jewish meal prayers in the Mass as first celebrated by the Apostles. 
Dom Gregory makes out a very good case for their having been taken 
from those used at a chabiéirah meal, though he will naturally be 
challenged both by those who hold fast to the Last Supper’s being the 
Paschal meal itself, and by those who cannot recognize in the group 
of which Our Lord was head the characteristics of a chabirah—in so 
far as these are known to us. But the principle can be allowed, and it 
is presupposed by Catholic liturgists too. It is, however, quite another 
matter to admit the absence of the ‘“‘ words of consecration ” in the 
Mass of primitive Christianity. 


We shall have to return to the Last Supper later. For the moment 
let us look at the main evidence which the author adduces for the 
earliest stages of the rite. It must be recalled that all the oldest texts 


1 As the author shows that such an Epiclesis was certainly not primitive, we need not 
discuss this side of the question here. 
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of the liturgies which have survived, however much they vary in form 
and arrangement, contain the words of institution. From Hippolytus 
on, there is no exception. If Marius and Addi is appealed to by the 
author—and this rite is absolutely vital to his reconstruction—he can 
only justify his appeal by persuading us that he has successfully 
recreated its original form. The question is, has he? The MS. 
evidence for this rite is extremely late, the 16th century being the oldest 
direct evidence at our disposal. Some of its features can certainly be 
cut out as not belonging to the original, but when that has been done, 
it is rather a bold step to conclude that there was nothing else in that 
anaphora round about a.p. 200. Dom Gregory duly acknowledges 
his debt to the Rev. E. C. Ratcliff in this matter, and both argue their 
case with much erudition, but we notice that they do not always agree 
as to what should be omitted and what retained.! But neither scholar 
seems to have envisaged the possibility that some of the original was 
discarded or lost in the course of all those centuries ; and one could 
suggest quite as good reasons for supposing that the institution 
narrative came to be omitted as are given for supposing that this or that 
had been subsequently added. 

Chance has, moreover, thrown a quotation in the present writer’s 
way which, bearing as it does on this very rite, may be worth giving 
even if it has not been possible to check its historical value. It is 
taken from Abulfaragius Abdalla, a Nestorian Canonist of the 11th 
century, and refers to Ishé‘yabh III (Nestorian Patriarch a.p. 647- 
658). It is a new piece of evidence which, if true, will slightly modify 
Dom Connolly’s conclusion that while this Patriarch “‘ would appear 
to have revised the liturgical rubrics . . . there is no tradition which 
makes him in any sense the compiler of a liturgy.”’? As against this, 
our quotation says explicitly that “‘ Ishé‘yabh, the Catholicus of 
Adiabene, made an abbreviation (contraxit) of the Mass of the Apostles 
composed by Addaeus and Maris.” * Of course this is no proof that 
our Patriarch cut out the crucial words, but it is a warning against 
passing over such a possibility in the course of as many as fourteen 
centuries. 

So much for Marius and Addi, the only anaphora (out of a hundred 
and more) which dispenses with the institution narrative,* and even 


+ Pp. 178 ff., and the reference there given to the Journal of Theological Studies XXX 
1928), Pp. 23 ff. 

® The Liturgical Homilies of Narsai in Texts and Studies VIII (1909), no. 1, p. 81. 

* E. Rahmani: J fasti della chiesa patriarcale Antiochena (1920) p. xxxii, and Les liturgies 
orientales et occidentales of the same author (1929), Pp. 337-338 n. 1. The references have been 
foam from 2: M. Hanssens, S.J. ; Institutiones Liturgicae de Ritibus Orientalibus, tom. II, 

1930), p. 407. 

* Perhaps this statement is a trifle too sweeping. Dom Gregory would have been delighted 
to know of anaphoras in use to-day which omit the words of institution. That there are such 
among the Jacobites of Malabar is attested in a recent work : “‘ Plures [sacerdotes] putant 
epiclesim consecrare. Multi nesciunt quando fiat consecratio. _ Immo dantur plures anaphorae 
in quibus non dantur verba consecrationis, et celebrantes eis sine scrupulo utuntur ” (De 
Fontibus Juris Ecclesiastici Syro-Malankarensium, commentarius historico-canonicus by 
Placidus a S. Joseph, T.O.C.D., (1937), p. 103 n. 2). However, the relations between 
Malabar and Persia suggest that these plures anaphorae are but variations of Marius and Addi. 
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here its original features can only be presented after considerable 
conjectural doctoring. There remains, as Dom Gregory’s second 
piece of evidence, Cyril of Jerusalem’s Catachesis xxitt, where the 
Saint is explaining the liturgy which his neophytes have just witnessed 
for the first time. As we saw, he leaves out the greater part of the 
“Canon” altogether, including the words of institution. Even if, 
in the previous Catechesis, he has explained the Last Supper, quoting 
Our Lord’s words and commenting on them in a perfectly natural 
way, it certainly is a little startling that he should not refer to them 
at all in his description of the liturgy itself. This is, of course, an old 
crux, and Dom Gregory, who makes the most of it, is perfectly justified 
in recording that he is not satisfied with the explanations currently 
given for it. But it is a question for specialists to deal with, and this 
is one of the instances where one wishes that he had published his 
views separately, before embarking on this volume of haute vulgartsation. 
But one can already make a suggestion. If, as he says, “it was at 
Jerusalem that ‘the language of fear’ .. . first began to be used 
about the sacrament” (p. 481), an exaggerated reverence might 
have made Cyril (or, more probably, some copyist of his Catecheses) 
cut out all that he had actually said about the Canon. We might 
compare the more restrained writing in the de Mysteriis of St. Ambrose, 
some fifty years later, in contrast with what seems to have been 
actually said by him to his neophytes in the de Sacramentis (not originally 
intended for publication) ; (cf. Dom Hugh Connolly in the Downside 
Review Jan., 1941, Pp. 1 sqq.). 


It is obvious that, if one thinks that in its earliest form the Mass did 
not contain the “‘ words of consecration,” one cannot suppose that 
Our Lord told the Apostles to repeat the words which He then used 
over the bread and the wine. According to Dom Gregory, all that 
He told them to do was to preserve the old Jewish ‘ ritual’ of the 
breaking of bread and the blessing of the wine-cup, but this was now 
to have a new meaning—that of ‘ re-calling’ and making operatively 
present the Sacrifice which He was to offer on the morrow. This is 
the force of the word Anamnesis, as he understands it, a word which 
he considers to be quite inadequately translated by such words as 
‘ remembrance’ or ‘ memorial’ in the phrase “‘ Do this in remembrance 
of Me,” Here is not the place to discuss his own explanation of this 
most important word—important especially for him, since on it 
depends the very “ reality ” of the Eucharist as sacrifice and sacrament. 
But it is not necessary for us to do so, for he has had to charge the word 
with this elaborate meaning only because he needed to cut out the 
words of consecration from among the essentials of the rite. His 
‘anxiety to dispense with “the words”? makes him so emphasize 
* doing” as applying only to actions, that “do this” is no longer 
allowed to include words in its scope.’ As a result, his normally pene- 
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trating vision has its blind-spot, and this prevents him from seeing 
the clear and unmistakable meaning of Our Lord’s words, viz., that 
“ Do this” referred not only to the taking, blessing and sharing of the 
bread and wine, but also to the saying of those very words which his 
hypothesis necessarily excludes. 

Lest it should appear that this is a misrepresentation of his thought, 
let his own words be quoted. It is not that he confines the Rite to the 
actions performed during it, for after giving as his definition of the 
‘Shape’ of the Liturgy—“ this logical sequence of parts coherently 
fulfilling one complete action” (p. 2)—he explains its four essential 
parts as being : 


** (1) The offertory . .. (2) The prayer: the president gives thanks 
to God over bread and wine together. (3) The fraction... (4) The 
communion ” (p. 48). 


But if “ the prayer ” is an essential part, there is nothing determinate 
about the form which that prayer should take. This appears from the 
following passage, where he is still laying down his fundamental 
approach. He distinguishes between the action itself and its meaning, 
and then proceeds : 


“It is the sequence of the rite—the Shape of the Liturgy—which 
chiefly performs the eucharistic action itself, and so carries on the 
human obedience to the Divine command ‘ Do this.’ It is the phrasing 
of the prayers which chiefly expresses the meaning attached to that action 
by the theological tradition of the church. Both are essential parts of 
the eucharistic worship ”’ (italics as in the original) (p. 2). 


Some of this is a little obscure, but what is clear enough is that if the 
Divine command covers the action as a whole, it certainly does not 
cover “‘ the phrasing of the prayers” in any way. 

Consistent with this, then, is the contention that Our Lord merely 
took those two traditional little ceremonies over the bread and the 
wine, and simply charged them with a new meaning : 


“The whole rite ‘ re-calls’ or ‘ re-presents’ before God . . . the 
sacrifice of Christ in His death and resurrection ; and it makes this 
‘present’ and operative by its effects in the communicants” (italics 
mine) (p. 162). 

** What our Lord instituted was . . . the continuance of a traditional 
Jewish action, but with a new meaning to which He attached a conse- 
quence. The new meaning was that henceforward this action ‘was to 
be done ‘ for the anamnesis of Me’ ; the consequence was that ‘ This is 
My Body’ and ‘ This Cup is the New Covenant in My Blood’ ” 


(p. 215). 


The new meaning, then, is that of the sacrifice accomplished by His 


1 To see how naturally “ doing ” can include saying, we need only go back a few verses 
in St. Matthew’s Gospel (xxvi, 18-19) : ‘‘ Go ye into the city to a certain man and say to 
him : The master saith, My time is near at hand. With thee I make the pasch with My 
disciples. And the disciples did as Jesus appointed to them.” Without saying a word? 
(cf. Luke xvi, 3-4 for another simple example). 
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death : accordingly the Real Presence is conceived not as the im- 
mediate counterpart of the words “ This is My Body, etc.”’ but merely 
as a consequence of the new ‘ meaning’ infused into the old Jewish 
actions. (Those words are, as we shall see presently, deprived of all 
operative force.) 


What are we to think of this? It might perhaps be admitted that 
the essence of the Mass was still preserved, but on the other hand the 
explanation does real violence to the evidence. It supposes an inversion 
in the order of Our Lord’s words as these are recorded in the New 
Testament. Let us compare what this explanation would require 
with what Our Lord actually said : 


G. Dix St. Paul 
(1) “ The Lord Jesus took bread, and giving thanks broke and said : 
(2) ‘ Take ye and eat ; (2) ‘ Take ye and eat ; 
(4) ‘his do ye for the Anamnesis (3) this is My Body... 
of Me.’ (4) This do ye for the Anamnesis 
(3) This is My Body... of Me.’ 
(5) In like manner also the chalice . . . saying : 
(7) This do ye... for the Ana- (6) ‘ This chalice is the new testa- 
mnesis of Me. ment in My Blood. 
(6) ‘ This chalice is the new testa- (7) This do ye... for the Ana- 
ment in My Blood.’” mnesis of Me.’ ” 


I Cor. xi, 23-25. 


In the first case ‘‘ this do ye” would naturally refer to the blessing 
and breaking and sharing of the bread, all according to their custom— 
and to nothing more. That was all they had to do, though it would 
now have a new significance : the little ceremony would be instinct 
with the Anamnesis of Him, and all that this might imply. But, in fact, 
before the words “‘ this do ye’ we have, besides the actions, the words 
“This is My Body . . .” or “‘ This chalice is the new testament in 
My Blood,” and therefore, until proof to the contrary, what they are 
to do (viz., ‘‘ this’’) is not merely the little old ceremonies with the 
bread and wine, but also the uttering of the very words which Our 
Lord had just spoken, and which the Church later came to call the 
words of consecration. 


While then we cannot withhold our appreciation of the clear and 
cogent proof (as against the “ liberals’) of the historicity of Christ’s 
command, nor our admiration for the skilful description of how those 
little rites were transformed into the central liturgy of Christendom, 
we feel bound to question his restriction of what they were to do, to 
what they had so often done and were actually to go on doing in any 
case (cf. Pp. 55 ff. passim and 67). Was it enough for the disciples 
simply to keep its new meaning as it were “ in petto,” or did not the 
expression of that meaning (in Our Lord’s own words) form an essential 
part of what Our Lord had told them to “do”? Certainly the 
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texts of St. Paul and of St. Luke suggest the latter and in fact those of 
the other synoptists as well.? 


That blind-spot already referred to has led to another unfortunate 
lapse, whereby the Last Supper is completely devitalized. It reminds 
one of a conversation with a very keen-minded cleric of the Protestant 
Episcopalian Church of the U.S., when he said: “ It is easy enough 
to understand the Real Presence now that Christ has a spiritual body in 
St. Paul’s sense, but the difficulty is to explain the Last Supper, since 
this took place before His resurrection.”” Dom Gregory feels no such 
difficulty : he cuts the Gordian knot by denying any real eucharist 
at the Last Supper at all. No doubt, his main purpose is to show that 
the early Christians expressly thought of the Eucharist in terms of 
Our Lord’s death and resurrection, and not in those of the Last 
Supper (of which the Mass would merely be a commemoration). 
But this can be defended without denying all ‘ reality’ to the Last 
Supper, and one is forced to ask Dom Gregory what Our Lord meant 
when He said “‘ This is My Body ” ? 

We might at first think that we had his answer to this when he 
writes : 

** Once it is recognised that the reiterated instructions to ‘ do this’ 

. must have reference to the new meaning these normal Jewish 

actions were henceforward to bear for them; . . . the words ‘ do this’ 

become indissolubly linked with the words ‘ This is My Body’ and 
‘ This cup is the New Covenant in My Blood ’ ” (p. 67). 


But we are soon disillusioned, for a little later we read : 


*« The last supper was not strictly a eucharist, but its prophécy and 
promise, its last rehearsal... At this meeting the old accustomed 
rite is authoritatively given, not a new institution, but a new meaning ; 
a meaning it cannot bear on this occasion, but will hereafter. There could 
be no ‘ re-calling’ before God of an obedience still lacking complete 
fulfilment ; no Body sacramentally given or Blood of the New Covenant, 
until Calvary was an accomplished fact and the Covenant-Victim 
slain. . . .” (p. 75, ttalics mine). 


Such a statement is truly amazing in one who makes so much of the 
eschatological, extra-temporal, character of the Eucharist. His 
apparent inability to transcend the limitations of time in this one 
point is glaringly manifested on the very same page : 


** But though our Lord at the supper gives the present rite an entirely 
Suture meaning, His whole mind and attention is riveted neither on the 
present nor on the future, but on something altogether beyond time, 
which yet ‘ comes’ into time—the Kingdom of God . . .” (id.). 

1 If one may hazard a suggestion, Dom Gregory has been unconsciously influenced by the 
first description of the Last mo gy outside the New Testament. Justin writes : “‘ Jesus took 
bread and gave thanks and said ‘ Do this for the anamnesis of Me : This is My Body’ ; and 
He likewise took the cup and gave thanks and said ‘ This is My Blood ’ ” (Apol. I 66—quoted 
Pp. 159). Here we have the very inversion which would suit his book ; but it is wholly 
explained here by the line of thought which Justin is following—and in any case it is not the 
New Testament reading. 
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If so, where is the impossibility implied in “there could be... no 
Body sacramentally given or Blood of the New Covenant, until Calvary 
was an accomplished fact”? But our author goes serenely on, 
emphasizing the position he has taken up : 


‘* The last supper is not a eucharist, for the eucharist is intended to 
be the response of the redeemed to the redeemer, the human obedience 
to the Divine command, the human entrance into understanding of a 
Divine instruction—‘ as oft as ye shall drink it.’ The primitive church 
and not its Lord first celebrated the eucharist, in the necessity of the 
case ”’ (p. 77, italics mine). 


No doubt, that was what the Eucharist was intended to be for the 
Church, but what was the Last Supper for Our Lord Himself? We 
are told that He then gave a triple pledge, the third one being made 
to His Father, viz., “‘ that the cup for all its bitterness should be drunk 
to the dregs” (p. 76). Might this not have been expressed in another 
way : that it was His “‘ human obedience to the Divine command ” ? 
(cf. John x, 17-18). 

A last passage, in a different context, shows up the blind-spot 
beyond all concealment : 


“*. . the eucharistic action is necessarily His action of sacrifice 
[i.e., on Calvary], and what is offered must be what He offered. The 
consequences of His action are what He declared they would be: 
‘ This is My Body ’ and ‘ This is My Blood ’” (p. 246, italics mine). 


But, alas! that is not what He declared at all. Whatever He may 
have implied for the future, what He actually declared over the bread 
was that “ This is My Body,” and any theological structure however 
inspiring it may be, which ignores the plain meaning of these words, 
is simply built on sand. 

It has been a painful and ungrateful task to point out these grave 
deficiencies in a work which has so many merits. Such negative 
criticism, necessary as it is, must not be taken as a final appraisement 
of this monumental work. Only an expert in theology and liturgy 
alike would really be equal to the task. One regrets that Pére de la 
Taille did not live to do so; he would not only have been able to sift 
off the chaff; he would also have truly measured the value of the 
wheat that remained. 

Maurice BEVENOT. 


APPENDIX 


It was perhaps inevitable that, in such a comprehensive, almost encyclo- 
pzdic work, many of the less important features should have been boldly 
sketched in, where the evidence one way or the other had so far divided the 
scholarly world, but wheve in the setting some choice had to be made. 
However, there is always a danger, where one’s general theory seems well- 
founded, to take hold of it and draw it like a drag-net through all the 
available evidence and to read whatever is found in any way clinging to it, 
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in the light of that theory. The writer may be quite aware of what he is 
doing, but to his reader the quotations offered him will bear a fictitious 
semblance of actually substantiating the theory, unless he goes to the trouble 
of checking them up. Dom Gregory has not always guarded himself 
against this unfortunate result : it is a flaw perhaps inherent in the method 
of his presentation. 

It would, of course, take up too much space to deal in detail here with the 
various instances of this dangerous allusiveness, but it has seemed necessary 
to call attention to it at least in general, and perhaps a single case may 
serve as illustration. 

There are many references given in connection with the idea that the 
laity brought their offering of bread and wine to the altar to be there and 
then used in the liturgy. Though this practice is held by many to be essen- 
tially primitive, there are those who, having weighed the evidence that is 
alleged for it, seem to find it unsatisfactory and who call attention to other 
evidence which seems rather to exclude it, cf. J. Coppens L’offrande des 
fidéles dans la liturgie eucharistique ancienne (1927), unfortunately not directly 
available to me, and J. M. Hanssens of. cit. (1932) 1104-1108 (tom. III, 
pp. 278-282). 


P. 110. It is asserted that in the Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus “ those 
about to be baptized and confirmed are told ‘ It is right for everyone to 
bring his prosphora’ [offering] with him to his initiation, to offer for himself 
at the ‘ midnight mass’ of Easter which followed ” (xx, 10). In the first 
place prosphora does not necessarily mean what is to be (or is already) 
consecrated : it may also mean a charitable offering to be given to the poor 
(as was often enough done on the occasion of the eucharist—cf. xxviii, 1, 
where prosenegkein is used of the first-fruits of crops in general). Secondly, 
what is here ascribed to Hippolytus is by no means certainly his. Dom 
Gregory no doubt incorporated it in his edition of the Apostolic Tradition 
(p. 32), but his own estimate of the value of the Sahidic textual tradition, if 
deprived of outside corroboration (pp. lxiii, lxvi), throws grave doubt on 
the justice of the ascription. In fact even if chap. xx really goes back to 
Hippolytus, the subject matter of §10 and the textual variations make it 
look uncommonly like a subsequent addition. _ 


P. 111. The part of the layman is said to be “ prosenegkein the prosphora,” 
while that of the bishop is to “ prospherein it.” This is altogether baffling. 
How can two parts of the same verb refer to different sorts of action ? Further, 
the reference given is to Canons 1, 2 and 3 of the Council of Ancyra 
c. A.D. 314. In them prosenegkein does not occur at all, nor is there any hint 
of the ordinary laity having anything to do with presenting the elements : 
they belong to the fellowship (Koinonia) without restriction, and that is all. 


P. 112. According to the author, bishop, deacon and communicant have 
each a ‘ liturgy’ proper to his ‘ order’ (cf. also pp. 1-2, etc.). Yet in this 
very place he quotes Hippolytus with approval: “ [The widow] does not 
offer the oblation nor has she a ‘ liturgy.’”’ It is surely more consonant 
with the general evidence rather to deny any ‘ liturgy’ to layfolk, than to 
hold that no widows (and a fortiori no other women) could be communi- 


cants ! 


P. 117. “‘ The sinful layman was ‘ forbidden to offer’ (Cyprian Ep. xvi, 
14). This phrase, in fact, does not apply to /aymen at all. The letter 
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quoted is addressed to priests and deacons, some of whom had been too easy- 
going in receiving back the /Japsi. It is the priests and deacons whom 
Cyprian is blaming, and he warns them that, if they continue so doing, 
they will be ‘ forbidden to offer’ and will have to stand their trial for their 
misconduct before the whole Church. (There is a misprint in the reference : 
it should read Ep. xvi, 4). 

And lastly, to end on a pleasanter note, there is the delightful trans- 
position into a modern setting of the Mass in the centuries of persecution 
(Pp. 142-144). If our “ grocer from Brondesbury ”’ sets out for the meeting- 
place in “‘ one of the big housés near Hyde Park ”’ with something in his 
pocket “ very like what we should call a bun or a scone,” why hasn’t he got 
a small flask of wine on him too ? Something restrained Dom Gregory from 
mentioning it. What was it? One has only to imagine the mixture of 
different types of wine in the one “ loving-cup ” which he mentions at the 
ceremony, to realize the impracticability of each one bringing his own wine. 
He dodges the difficulty by saying: “ One by one you all file up and put 
your little scone on the salver and pour a little wine into the loving-cup.”” Yes, 
but where did it come from? The wine was surely just as essential to the 
Eucharist as was the bread—(or wasn’t it ?) 








SHORT NOTICE 


DEVOTIONAL 


Father G. M. Corr, O.S.M., true to his Servite vocation, has clearly 
studied The Seven Sorrows of Mary (Sands, 6s. 6d. n.), and his book, 
though short, contains many deep reflections and careful explanation. 
Thus he keeps recalling that the New Testament is not really intelligible 
without a knowledge of the Old, as others need to insist that the Gospels 
themselves cannot really be appreciated till readers have seen their vital 
development, as the centuries proceed. Hence he very valuably reminds 
us that our Lady’s thoughts will have doubtless taken, even interiorly, a 
scriptural form, and evidently when she spoke, she spoke in terms of 
Scripture. Re-read the form of the Angel’s message to her ; and her own 
Magnificat. She will not have thought, any more than she spoke, as a 
scholastic theologian or a Renaissance Spanish mystic. Hence, speaking 
reverently, the “ conditioning ” of her knowledge. She did not know a 
number of truths about our Lord so much as a few truths understood with 
unfathomable profundity. ‘‘ They understood not.’ Details explicative of 
the present, revelatory of the future, will doubtless have been unknown to 
her. For all that, her knowledge was greater than that of any seraph. 
Father Corr could find this in Luke ii, 19 and 51 (The shepherds went 
about, telling everyone evidently what had happened), but Mary was 
preserving all these things to herself, putting them together in her heart. 
She kept them to herself—losing not one of them, but interconnecting them 
and seeing more and more deeply into them. An instructive, and moving, 
book, the more so as it makes quite clear that sorrow is not the end of the 
Christian life, nor is that life melancholy ; but our Lord has solved the 
riddle of how joy can exist, remain and triumph in the heart of grief. 











THE CHURCH IN FRANCE AND 
THE WAR 


occupation have been extremely complex for the Church in 

France. On the one hand, the régime of Marshal Pétain 
tried to gain the favour of Catholic circles, and to some extent succeeded 
in doing so. It was definitely more liberal-minded than previous 
governments had been for the past forty years, especially in regard to 
the school question and to foreign missions. The effect of such 
liberalism was counteracted by the fact that the Pétain system was, 
in appearance at least, supported by the Germans, whose hostility 
was naturally directed against Catholicism. They persecuted the 
Church in various ways, and treated the French population at large 
in a way so contrary to Christian principles that Catholic opinion 
very largely sided with the Resistance movement, which was directed, 
not merely against the “‘ occupying power,”’ but also against the French 
Government of the hour. The consequences of this twofold situation 
are now continued into the post-war period. The memories of the 
struggle against the Germans have brought about among all “ resistant” 
Frenchmen, Catholics, non-Catholics and even Communists, a state of 
mutual esteem and fraternity, especially in regard to social questions, 
which is a new thing indeed ; but official policy has now to some extent 
reverted to the secularizing tradition of bygone days, thus producing 
misgivings in religious circles. We shall find these conflicting tendencies 
at work throughout our enquiry. 

There was a wholly non-controversial province, however, that of the 
misery created by the Exodus of 1940, by the bombing of French towns 
during the war, and the campaign on French soil in 1944. The Church 
had its fair share in the work of relieving the distress of war victims. 
As early as 1939, Cardinal Verdier, then Archbishop of Paris, sent to 
colonies of refugees the famous “‘ Cardinal’s lorries,” loaded with gifts 
from his diocese. In May, 1942, it was decided that the various urban 
districts in Paris should stand godparents to such parishes in the 
suburbs as had been wrecked by bombing. A total sum of four million 
francs was contributed towards their relief, while one hundred and 
twenty lorries were sent to them, loaded with clothing, linen and other 
necessaries. Often the gifts had to be carted about in barrows by male 
parishioners, while their womenfolk were fully engaged in collecting, 
sorting out and repairing the clothes, tracing the refugees, and helping 
them to find a shelter. On October 16th, 1944, Cardinal Suhard, 
Archbishop of Paris, issued, in favour of the Norman dioceses of Rouen, 


[x consequences of the armistice of 1940 and the German 
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Bayeux, Séez, Coutances and Evreux, an appeal which met with a 
very remarkable success. 

But the Church did not merely relieve the misery of others. It 
suffered severely from the consequences of the war and from Nazi 
persecution. Mgr. Moussaron, Bishop of Albi, Mgr. Rodie, Bishop 
of Agen, Mgr. Rastouil, Bishop of Limoges, Mgr. Piguet, Bishop of 
Clermont, Mgr. Théas, Bishop of Montauban, were imprisoned by 
the Germans ; Mgr. Bruno de Solages, rector of the Catholic Uni- 
versity at Toulouse, was deported to Germany, as well as four hundred 
priests or religious. From the clergy of the archdiocese of Paris 23 
priests were killed in the field or died in captivity, 13 were deported to 
Germany, 24 imprisoned in France. In most of the above cases, 
members of the French clergy had pluckily protested against the 
barbarous behaviour of the Germans towards the civilian population, 
and were the victims of their retaliation. Mgr. Théas had issued, on 
August 26th, 1942, a pastoral letter in which he denounced the 
inhuman treatment meted out to the Jews. On March 8th, 1943, 
when young Frenchmen were about to leave for compulsory labour in 
Germany, he declared in a sermon that “such proceedings were 
contrary to natural law.” On May end, 1944, the Germans set fire 
to the Presbytery at Montpezat, and prevented the two priests from 
rescuing any furniture, linen, sacred vessels or archives from the 
conflagration. Mgr. Théas wrote, on May 6th, to the Kommandantur 
at Montauban, a courageous letter, which began in the following 
words: “ Being the defender of justice, the guardian of natural law, 
I should fail grievously in my duty, should I not, in the face of such 
acts of terrorism and barbarity, utter the indignant protest of human 
and Christian conscience.’””’ On May 27th, he again protested against 
the looting and desecrating of the presbytery at Aucamville, which 
had been turned by the Germans into a house of ill-repute. On June 
gth, the bishop was imprisoned by the Gestapo, then transferred to a 
prisoners’ camp at Compiégne, from which he was only rescued by 
the allied advance. 

It was part of Nazi policy to pretend that France enjoyed freedom, 
and therefore the persecution was, save in Alsace and Lorraine, less 
open than in other occupied countries ; but every effort was made 
to countercheck Catholic activities in an underhand way. Such was 
especially the case for all forms of “‘ Catholic Action.” All associations 
bearing even the most remote likeness to military organizations were 
forbidden, including the Scouts, the J.O.C. (Young Christian 
Workers), the J.E.C. (Young Christian Students) and even children’s 
associations such as the “ Valiant hearts.” Two chaplains of the J.E.C. 
and two chaplains of the ‘ Valiant hearts,” together with several 
monitors, and scout chiefs, were imprisoned for months, one of the 
scout chiefs never reappearing. The Germans took steps even against 
mere parish guilds, three parish priests being imprisoned in Paris 
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merely because “ they got young people to engage in sports.” Of 
course, the work of youth movements was continued in spite of official 
prohibition. The Scouts merely doffed their uniforms. The Noelist 
movement, being prevented from publishing its review Le Noel, issued 
a new periodical entitled Live waters, which lived on for nine months 
in 1941-42 without official sanction. From May, 1942, the printing of 
all periodicals of more than four pages was subjected to permission 
from the censors. The Noel then issued loose sheets as Pages from 
Live waters, which continued for twenty months. 

As a matter of fact, not only were all the periodicals of the Bonne 
Press¢ forbidden by the Germans, but the Catholic book trade at large 
was subjected to great hardships. It succeeded, however, in over- 
coming all difficulties and in achieving marked success. This was the 
more necessary, as the public showed a definite tendency to serious 
reading. Since it was impossible to guide them by means of periodical 
lists of coming publications, unconnected pamphlets were issued under 
various titles to fulfil the same purpose. New reviews were substi- 
tuted for the Etudes of the Society of Jesus, Construire in the occupied 
zone of France, and Cité Nouvelle in the so-called “ free’ zone. There 
was a considerable development of the system of libraries created by 
the Women’s League for Catholic Action, which had functioned in forty 
départements before the war, but during the war spread to twenty-eight 
new départements. The Church Pamphlet Society developed its work 
considerably under the German occupation; the public bought 
200,000 of its tracts in 1941, 250,000 in 1942, 300,000 in 1943. Great 
efforts were made to provide the prisoners’ camps with Catholic 
literature. More than 800,000 copies of the Prisoner’s Prayers, and 
835,000 copies of the Gospels, were distributed among war captives, 
civilian internees and French working men in Germany. 700,000 
works suited for serious study were similarly sent. Last but not least, 
mention must be made of the definitely anti-German publications, 
which were circulated secretly ; one of the foremost among them was 
the Catholic Courrier du Témcignage Chrétien (Courier), which bravely 
denounced the persecution of the Church by the Nazis in the countries 
they occupied. 

We have already alluded to the attitude of the Catholic Church in 
France towards the problems raised by the German occupation. It 
was, on the whole, one of open protest against all forms of Nazi 
persecution. Nowhere was this more obvious than in the case of the 
Jews. On August 19th, 1943, M. Laval ordered the deportation to 
Germany of all the foreign Jews who had sought refuge in France in 
1933, while severe steps were taken in the next few days to break 
down all resistance to the action of the police. The latter was ex- 
tremely brutal : Jewish families were separated, the fathers and young 
men being sent in trainloads ‘‘ towards the East,” while mothers and 
girls were shut up in concentration camps, such as the Winter Velodrome 
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in Paris, where 45,000 wretched females were kept on a daily ration of 
seven ounces of bread and one and a half gallons of water. The children 
were separated from their parents, deprived of all tokens of their 
identity, and shut up in other camps, where they died wholesale. 
Several French archbishops and bishops protested against such 
barbarity. Mgr. Saliége, Archbishop of Toulouse, began on the 23rd 
of August, 1942, with a pastoral letter on “ human personality,” in 
which he expressed himself as follows: ‘‘ The Jews are men, the 
Jewesses are women. .. . They are part of mankind : they are our 
brethren like many others. A Christian cannot forget it. O France, 
our beloved country. . . . O chivalrous and generous France, thou 
art not, I am certain, responsible for such misdeeds.” On the 6th of 
September, 1942, Cardinal Gerlier, Archbishop of Lyons, asserted 
Christian principles in a no less forcible way : “ No new order can be 
built on violence and hatred. It can only be built up, together with 
peace, through the respect for justice, through that union of hearts 
and minds, to which the marshal’s great voice invites us.” 

From the latter part of 1942, French labour was requisitioned to 
work either in Germany or in armament factories in France. The 
younger men had to go first, then their elders, and lastly women and 
girls, The protest of the French episcopate was equally definite. A 
declaration of the archbishops and bishops of France insisted on the 
evil social consequences of the break-up of families and the deportation 
of some of their members. ‘“‘ Whatever the conditions,” the declaration 
ran, “‘ the mere fact of such a mobilization grievously jeopardises the 
life of families and the future of our country, the dignity and delicacy 
of women and girls, and their future vocation under God.” Cardinal 
Gerlier, in a sermon, spoke in the following manner (July 18th, 1944) : 
** Constraint may force the will . . . but it can neither erase injustice, 
nor absolve those who deny and violate right.” The efforts of the 
French Catholic episcopate were directed in the main towards the 
strengthening of the moral and religious fibre of those who were 
compelled to leave for Germany. “ You will have to suffer physically 
and morally,” declared Mgr. Vansteenberghe, Bishop of Bayonne, to 
the young men of his diocese, “ but keep your bodies with their 
resources of health and life, your hearts with their treasures of affection 
and devotion, and your souls as the temples of the Holy Ghost... . 
Be a source of light, of idealism, of confidence, among your comrades.” 

Most of the young men called up for compulsory labour fled from 
their homes and joined the maquis. Therefore arose the question how 
the Catholic Church was to keep in touch with them in their outlawed 
condition. Permission was secured from Pope Pius XII to provide 
spiritual assistance for the men of the magquis, and chaplains were 
appointed to the “ French Forces of the Interior.” Help was also 
guaranteed by many parish priests near the centres of maquis resistance. 
Some of these parish priests achieved distinction, for instance, the 
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curé of le Breuil-sur-Couze in Auvergne, who was decorated with the 
War Cross for conspicuous gallantry. 

Under such circumstances, one may wonder how the French clergy 
could reconcile its undoubtedly “ resistant” attitude with any spirit 
of loyalty to a government which was not in active and open opposition 
to the Germans. Full discussion of this problem would involve a long 
study of the French mind and of the various developments in occupied 
France from 1940 to 1944. Pére Gaston Fessard, in Etudes, has thrown 
much valuable light on this delicate and intricate problem. Out- 
wardly, it is sufficient to say that the attitude of Church authorities 
in occupied France was merely the normal attitude of such authorities 
to a de facto government. They maintained Catholic principles 
unswervingly against every attempt to introduce a totalitarian régime 
into the country, as for example, by means of the incorporation of all 
French youth into one central organization. Christian trade-unions, 
for their part, though they were compelled to function underground, 
declined to allow themselves to be merged into the corporative system 
which had been advocated by the newly-fashioned “ French State.” 

It may well be doubted whether the Church in France stood to 
profit by the favour shown to it by the Pétain Government, for it was 
associated with the German occupation, first of part, then of the whole 
of the country. The reaction which, after the expulsion of the Nazis, 
was certain to take place against the “‘ French State,” would, to some 
extent at least, involve and concern the Catholic Church in France. 
And yet, however dangerous might be for the Church the gifts made 
by the Government of Pétain, the Marshal’s policy, it must be owned, 
was in keeping with the liberal principles which have obtained in 
English-speaking countries, in regard to the school question especially. 
Its main points were as follows : elementary teachers were no longer 
to be sequestered in training colleges, but to be trained, in part at 
least, in the normal secondary schools, and thus to enjoy a greater 
breadth of outlook. An act of November 2nd, 1941, allowed the 
territorial districts known as départements to grant subsidies to private 
schools, mostly Catholic, provided these schools complied with certain 
requirements and were subject to State inspection. The sums thus 
paid out amounted in 1943-44 to 490 million francs, as against a total 
of 7,212 million francs spent for State education. Another act of the 
same date dealt with those “ school funds ” (Cazsses des écoles) of which 
the main purpose is to provide for destitute schoolboys and girls. 
While an attempt had been made in the previous year to enlarge the 
existing funds, so as to include private schools side by side with State 
schools, special funds were now created for the former, subsidised 
out of regular taxation. Another act made it possible for State 
teachers to be attached to private schools such as the Collége Stanislas 
in Paris. Provision was also made for the payment, out of State funds, 
of a salary to the chaplains of secondary schools. 
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The whole of this legislation strongly recalls the provisions of the 
English Education act of August 3rd, 1944. It has now shared in the 
fate of the Pétain régime, and wholly gone by the board. Most of it 
was abrogated by an order of April 27th, 1945, meant to reinstate 
“‘ republican legality.”” In fact there has been quite an agitation in 
various circles in favour of the secularization of the school system, and 
polemics have been carried on in the Press and elsewhere. Motions 
asking for the “ nationalization,” which means in fact the State 
monopoly, of education, were passed on December gth, 1944, by the 
Congress of the Socialist party and on December 28th, 1944, by the 
Municipal Council of the city of Montauban. Such motions, however, 
are futile, since the State, far from being able to provide teachers for 
the whole population, is now unable to staff its own schools. There 
will be, in more places than one, no candidates at ail next year for the 
entrance competition to training colleges. Resolutions favouring the 
suppression of all State support of private schools have however been 
more frequent. They were expressed by the Socialist Congress, by the 
Communist leader Cogniot in the Consultative Assembly on March 
28th, 1945, by the National Council of the Federation of the teaching 
profession on July 24th, 1945. They have in fact secured their object. 

It would be a serious mistake, however, to think that the clock has 
merely been put back forty years, and that we are witnessing a revival 
of the anti-clericalism of bygone days. The whole tone of the 
controversy is different. The arguments are new. The Church is not 
now denounced as being a power of darkness against light, and such 
words as “ obscurantism ”’ applied to it have disappeared from the 
controversial vocabulary. The opponents of State support to “ free ” 
schools appeal to the Catholics themselves in the name of unity and 
patriotism, asking them to forsake advantages which they owed to the 
defeat of France and to the hated Vichy government. The argument 
may be a specious one ; it implies a measure of respect and esteem. 
The stress is still laid on “ neutrality” in the State schools, but the 
word has lost some of its aggressiveness, as appears from the definition 
of it in the motion of the Socialist party : “It is not that sterile, dry 
neutrality which staves off reflection and shirks tricky questions, 
empties teaching of all its substance and parts the school from life, 
but the scrupulousness of serene impartiality, of scientific objectivity, 
which respects the frailty of childhood and spares in the child the 
freedom of the man to come.” The same manifesto declares in favour 
of toleration in public life : “‘ The Socialist party . . . ardently wishes 
that in the coming Republic, those who have stood elbow to elbow in 
the battle [against the Germans] may work together for social justice 
and the blossoming of human personality, so that no one may come to 
think of trespassing on the liberty of conscience of his neighbour.” 

That the Catholics concur in the Socialist desire for union is shown 
by the declaration of the Cardinals and Archbishops of France of 
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February 28th, 1945. National reconciliation should overcome all 
obstacles due to the ugly internal feuds which followed upon the 
liberation of France, and for which the punishment of “collaborators ”’ 
provided a pretext. ‘‘ Let us finally drive out the spirit of delation, 
‘ of suspicion and of vengeance. Let us drop exaggerated or unjust 
accusations against our brothers. Let us be unanimous in condemning 
the murder of Frenchmen by other Frenchmen. Let us give up to the 
justice of the State the wretches whose crime of willing treason has been 
judicially proved. But let us remain convinced that Frenchmen as a 
whole have wished to save their country and remained faithful to her.” 
France was practically unanimous under German occupation, and 
should be united now ; but such union does not necessarily imply 
uniformity ; and Mgr. Théas, the Bishop of Lucon, warned his flock 
on October 29th, 1944, against the attempts which were made to bring 
the Catholics to give up their own forms of action and become merged 
in State organizations, especially with regard to youth movements, 
schools and trade unions. He summed up the whole question in the 
striking formula: “ Yes, for union ; No, for unity.” 

How far can the Church make its weight felt in the public life of 
France? What are its present position and strength in comparison 
to what they were at the beginning of the present century? It is 
hard indeed to reply to such a query in an accurate way ; yet there 
have been many undoubted symptoms of vitality during and after the 
war, on the part of French Catholicism. Its devotional life, to begin 
with, was enriched in several ways. Under the German occupation, 
the statue of Our Lady of Boulogne—a city almost wholly destroyed 
by air bombings—was taken for a journey around France, and was 
received everywhere with great fervour. On the 3rd of May, 1944, 
Pope Pius XII established Saint Teresa of the Child Jesus as secondary 
patron for France. The consequent celebrations took place in Paris 
from February 28th to March 8th, 1945, the shrine of Saint Teresa 
being specially brought from the Carmelite convent at Lisieux. In 
June, 1945, the National Congress of the Sacred Heart was held at 
Montmartre ; on the 17th of June, France was consecrated to the 
Sacred Heart by representatives of three classes of French families— 
city folk, working men and peasants—from each of the French 
dioceses. 

More significant still, there is a movement afoot for the rejuvenation 
of Catholic worship, which means to bring it into line with the require- 
ments of the modern world, to bring it out of the rut of custom and 
convention and make it into an active force again. Mgr. Saliége, 
Archbishop of Toulouse, recently raised to the dignity of the red hat, 
replying in December, 1944, to the New Year wishes of his clergy, 
insisted on the fact that the Church “ spoke a language that sounded 
foreign, that used uncommon words.” The tongue of the Church, he 
said, is no longer understood. It must be done away with. The 
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people do not understand our ceremonies. ... Is it forbidden to 
hope that some day the liturgy will retain only the essential passages 
in Latin, those that establish validity ? And the Archbishop recom- 
mended forms of worship already in use in certain parishes. At 
funerals, while one of the priests is officiating, another is in the 
pulpit, reading a French translation of the prayers, the congregation 
being deeply moved. Masses in dialogue are said with the help of 
liturgical movements. 

On other points the requirements of social justice are speedily 
bringing about reforms in the conditions of public worship. Mgr. 
Saliége, in the above-mentioned “‘ examination of conscience,” also 
recommended the discontinuance of payment for seats in church, and 
the suppression of “ classes ” at weddings and funerals. This recom- 
mendation is being speedily acted upon. At Valence, the clergy of the 
town have given up all compulsory payments for weddings and burials, 
there remaining only one class of ceremonial. The bishop, Mgr. Pic, 
congratulated them as follows: “‘ We think that we are fulfilling a 
duty of our charge by reverting to simplicity joined with dignity. 
We are anxious to let you know our satisfaction and our joy that such 
a reform should have come to pass and our solid hope that other 
towns will follow the example of the episcopal city, pending the time 
when this spirit of Christian fraternity will similarly spread to the 
countryside.” 

Such manifestations of vigour in French Catholicism should, however, 
lead to no misconception as to its real strength in the country. It is a 
fact, if a distressing one, that the overwhelming majority of the 
industrial population of France has entirely lost touch with the 
Church, and is living in a condition of practical paganism, this applying 
especially to the banlieue rouge, the “ red girdle”’ of Paris. This state 
of things, and the means to be used to cope with it, have been dealt 
with at full length in a book published in the spring of 1943. It went 
by the sensational title of La France, pays de mission (France, a missionary 
country), and created considerable commotion in Catholic circles. 
It was written by two priests, who had both been at work among the 
working class, H. Godin and Y. Daniel. It will be worth our while 
to dwell upon it at some length. The demonstration convincingly 
attempted in the book comes under three successive heads: first, 
the situation, as it is; secondly, the present inadequate remedies ; 
and thirdly, the suggested solution. The situation of Catholicism 
among the proletariat of the industrial cities is an appalling one. A 
wager was laid, the authors say, against a curate, that he would not 
be able to find twelve good Christians among the working men of his 
popular parish, which numbered forty thousand souls; and the 
curate lost. The position in the “ red girdle ”’ of Paris is typified by 
the suburban locality of Montreuil-sous-Bois. The total population 
there numbers 70,000 inhabitants, divided into four parishes. Now on 
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Sundays, the total attendance at church for the four of these is only 
2,122 adults. On Palm Sunday, “ occasional worshippers ”’ swell this 
figure up to 3,160. 1,757 children may be added, raising the total 
number of “ practising ’’ Catholics to a maximum of 5,367. To this 
it must be added that in one of these parishes, out of goo adults at 
Sunday Mass, there are only one hundred men ; that in another one, 
only sixty young men go to communion at Easter. Altogether, the 
proportion of the population that is touched by Christian doctrine 
amounts to 12.5 per cent. at most ; and this applies to the greater part 
of the nine millions that form the industrial proletariat of France. 

Now what has been done until now to evangelize these pagan 
masses ? A considerable effort has been made. Everyone will call to 
mind in this connection the famous chantiers du cardinal, the ‘‘ church- 
building yards” of Cardinal Verdier, which provided the “ red 
girdle” with numerous places of worship. Wonderful results have 
been obtained by the J.O.C. (Young Christian Workers). Yet it 
must be confessed that though individuals have been won over, the 
mass of unbelievers has not been touched or affected. Work is 
conducted from the parishes as such, and these are too much absorbed 
in their own tasks to pay sufficient attention to the masses outside. 
Besides, when an individual is converted, he undergoes a change of 
environment. He leaves his own proletarian circle, such as it is, with 
its roughness, its vulgarity, its blunt comradeship and mutual devotion, 
to be absorbed into a different kind of society, more genteel, more 
respectable, more refined and cultured. A smug society too, in which 
sinners are kept at arm’s length instead of being welcomed. He loses 
touch with his own class, and is from now on useless as an apostle. 

If the results are so disappointing, there must be something wrong 
about the whole system. The methods at present used are suited 
for a country, the social background of which is Catholic, in which 
new elements naturally fit in without losing touch with their natural 
environment. These methods are wholly unsuited for a class which is 
predominantly pagan, which is to all intents and purposes the 
equivalent of a foreign missionary area. Now in regard to such 
countries, in Asia or in Africa, little headway was made so long as the 
adoption of Christian doctrine was tantamount to Europeanization ; 
progress became noticeable when Pope Pius XI created a native clergy, 
assisted by native catechists, and working from inside. The same 
principle ought to be applied to the apostleship of the proletariat : 
its priests, its catechists ought to belong to its own ranks, the organized 
frame for worship should not be provided by the regular parishes, 
but by special bodies created within the various communities which 
the proletarian belongs to, either in his work, his everyday life, or his | 
leisure : the workshop, the factory, the office, the group of hikers or 
amateur performers, the evening class, the trade union, the boarding- 
house or residential quarter. The shortage of priests cannot be urged 
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as an objection: in Africa the proportion of the clergy to the total 
Christian population is much smaller than in Paris, while the results 
are far superior. Besides, recourse might be had to “‘ propagandists.” 
The spiritual resources of the proletariat are almost inexhaustible. 
They are ready to welcome Christianity enthusiastically, if only the 
language that it speaks is not foreign to them. 

Space forbids us to enlarge upon the social aspect of more recent 
Church activities in France. Independent trade-unionism had been 
abolished by Vichy and was restored after the liberation of France ; 
the two chief organizations being the C.G.T. (General Confederation 
of workers) and the C.F.T.C. (French Confederation of Christian 
workers). The former suggested, in a letter of September roth, 1944, 
the amalgamation of the two bodies. The proposal was however 
rejected by the C.F.T.C., on account of the fact that the C.G.T. was 
strongly tinged with Marxian materialism. Mention should also be 
made of the correspondence exchanged between Mgr. Théas, Bishop 
of Montauban, and the ‘‘ Communist youth ”’ of his town, in which he 
similarly, though in a tone of great friendliness, refused to join hands 
with them. The Semaines Sociales, devoted to the study of social 
problems, were resumed in Toulouse in July-August, 1945. 

Alsace and Lorraine, which were practically annexed by the 
Germans, had to suffer severe religious persecution. Every obstacle 
was put in the way of religious teaching in the schools ; all teaching 
orders were expelled ; seminaries and diocesan colleges were closed ; 
pressure was exerted upon the workers and government officials to 
bring them to apostatize ; while anti-Christian education was provided 
for the young. 

France as a whole suffered less ; yet the Germans, in their attempt 
to destroy her soul, did their best to deprive her of the moral resources 
supplied by religion. Fortunately they did not succeed. Catholicism 
has survived, in spite of German persecution, of Vichy favour and of 
the consequent revival of anticlericalism ; its share in the Resistance 
movement has brought it nearer to the heart of the people at large, 
has made it a sharer in the movement of national fraternity, has gained 


it more respect than it enjoyed half a century ago. Louis ARMAND. 


1 In a largely dechristianized France there is a small extent of territory where Christianity 
rules supreme. It is the village of Mesnil-Saint-Loup, in the département of Aube. It is ruled 
theocratically by the Olivetan Benedictines, who are in charge of local administration, so 
that it has been called a ‘‘ French Paraguay.’”’ The villagers all go to Church regularly, 
and their morals are remarkably pure. 
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MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
GUIDO GEZELLE 


A FORGOTTEN INFLUENCE IN THE CATHOLIC REVIVAL 
IN ENGLAND 


Ce GEZELLE was a priest, poet and teacher, who all his life, 
with the exception of a few vacation and business trips, remained in 
his native Flanders. Yet from that then comparatively secluded district 
of Western Europe he exercised an influence for good in the Catholic 
Revival, not only in his own land but also in England, that has never been 
properly recognized and is now to all intents and purposes forgotten. 

In the present century, only a little more than a year before the com- 
mencement of which he died, his reputation as a poet, and one of the 
founders of the new Flemish literature, has steadily increased until he is 
now generally recognized in his own country and in Holland, as well as to 
a less extent in France and Germany, as the chief resuscitator of the old 
Flemish or Dietsch language and the greatest poet of the nineteenth century 
among: all Low German writers. 

Born at Bruges on May ist, 1830, the eldest son of a working gardener, 
he was from his birth onwards a child of extraordinary capacity as well as, 
incidentally, of extraordinary appearance. His brain was so large (after his 
death it appeared to be about twenty-five per cent. above the normal 
weight) that the upper part of his head looked as though it was swollen. 
Particularly had he a talent for languages. At school he was usually the 
first in French, though his favourite language (apart from his much beloved 
and deeply studied Flemish, of course) was English, which in time became 
to him “‘ a second Mother tongue.” He was also early both fluent and well- 
read in Italian, Spanish and German, and as a young professor at the 
Lower Seminary at Roulers, was able to give lessons in the languages and 
literatures of Scandinavia. 

At Roulers, immediately after entering as a student at the age of fifteen, 
he made his first acquaintances among English boys, a number of whom, 
both Catholic and Protestant, were his fellow-students. Besides his studies 
he had, as a partial means of paying for them, the work of porter and 
messenger, and so spent some of the vacations‘at the Seminary, watching 
over and being companion to the young English boys whose homes were 
too far away to allow them to return there except in the summer. His 
biographer, Fr. Alois Walgrave, says of him at this time: ‘‘ The free days 
were for him but half free. For the most part he was at Roulers and with 
his Englishmen : he helped them to adapt themselves to the best of their 
ability, but also watched over them, talked to them and gave a leading 
to lonely hearts so far away from home and parents, who must so often have 
felt friendless and forsaken. And he pointed the way to duty, virtue and 
piety, as appeared from letters which some of them later wrote to him or 
about him.” 

One English fellow-student, Douglas by name, presented to him a book 
containing five of the dramas of Shakespeare, which gave the first impulse 
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to a deep and intensive study of the works of this master and particularly 
of their Catholic characteristics. A few years later, he was ordained priest 
and with a fellow-student went back to Roulers (he had finished his training 
and been ordained in the Seminary at Bruges) to celebrate a First Solemn 
High Mass. When they were congratulated by the students his colleague 
made a striking speech in reply. Gezelle being called upon for a speech 
said that he could add nothing to this, but in their own language he would 
address the Englishmen present. This he did and in such a way that his 
words were long remembered by his hearers. 

Apparently it was on his initiative that a little later, when a new lamp 
was required for the Altar in the Seminary Chapel, the English students 
made a present of one. The lamp was designed by Pugin, then living in 
Bruges, and the Latin inscription composed by J. C. Algar, an Oxford 
convert and a life-long friend of Gezelle. In everything Gezelle remained 
always, as one of them described him in The Tablet “‘ the good friend of the 
English boys,”’ whether their aim was that of studying for the priesthood 
or merely of obtaining a good general education. 

When his enthusiastic but unconventional methods of teaching were 
disapproved by his superiors he started, along with Algar who was a Doctor 
of Letters, a school at Bruges for English boys. Short-lived though this was, 
owing to financial difficulties, it was not without beneficial results for the 
few pupils it attracted as later testimony was to show. 

He was then appointed professor and subsequently Vice-Rector of the 
English Seminary at Bruges, an institution of Baron Sutton of Norwood 
Park (Notts.) who had settled in Bruges after becoming a convert, and was 
supported by Pugin, the elder Brangwyn (father of the artist, Frank 
Brangwyn) and James Weale, the well-known art-expert, as well as by a 
number of Belgians. Here he was a leader in work and play, much more 
than could be expected of any mere professor, and he wrote verses and 
prose that were often as amusing as they were edifying. ‘“‘ Convert England 
and you convert the world,” he said.: 

At one time he expressed the wish to undertake parochial work in 
England, but both his Bishop and his own father pointed out to him the 
debt he owed to the diocese of Bruges and the opportunities for work which 
awaited him in that diocese, so that he decided to remain where he was. 
He nevertheless continued his English studies and applied them to the 
work he was doing. ‘“ The slightest traces of old Catholic folk-life in the 
present-day customs and sayings of England, the slightest influences and 
recollections of the great English apostles in Flanders, were sought for and 
made use of to capture the Flemish Seminarists for England and the English 
for Flanders.” 

One of his old pupils and friends, Fr. Hendrik van Doorne, who worked 
in England for over thirty years, said that ‘“‘ Gezelle was convinced that 
England, once again Catholic, would stand as an example for all nations.” 
During the time when he was at the English Seminary he was in constant 
touch with Cardinal Wiseman and the future Cardinals Vaughan and 
Newman, as well as with Fr. Faber, and members of the Meynell family, 
etc. ; and he paid a number of visits to London and the South of England. 
Several times between 1860 and 1865 he acted as temporary chaplain to 
the Duke of Norfolk at Arundel Castle, and he wrote a number of poems, 
both light and serious, about these visits and about the landscapes which 
they gave him an opportunity of observing. 

His strongest feeling at this time, and it continued to some degree through- 
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out his life, was that England and Flanders must be mutually supporting 
and helpful in the return to Catholicism. And in this idea he was supported 
very warmly by his Bishop, Monsignor J. J. Faict, who had himself been 
directly the cause of the conversion of the Sutton family. So evident was 
Gezelle’s influence for good that Cardinal Wiseman himself tried to get 
permission for him to leave Bruges and settle in England. Mgr. Faict 
refused, however, on the ground that “ one does not allow anyone like 
M. Gezelle to leave without very strong reason indeed.” 

In spite of this, Gezelle’s influence in England was soon to be strengthened 
and made more active, though by indirect means. Three of his pupils were 
put to parochial work in this country ; Alphonse de Vos, who later went to 
China where he became Vicar Apostolic and Bishop, came to Melton 
Mowbray in the diocese of Nottingham, Bruno de Splenter was placed 
in the diocese of Salford and Lodewyk Coelembien in that of Clifton ; 
others followed shortly afterwards. Besides these, there were, of course, the 
English pupils, the great majority of whom returned to their native land 
with a warm affection for the man and deeply under the impression of his 
teaching and his humble example. 

In order to put a definite end to the idea of Gezelle leaving for England 
the Bishop removed him from his position at the Seminary and sent him as 
curate to Courtrai. Even in this small, but busy, industrial town, however, 
the feeling that England and Flanders must be united in the restoration of 
the Catholic Faith could not be removed from the mind and heart of the 
priest-poet. He started free classes twice a week in English for his 
parishioners, the first lesson attracting 83 pupils ; at the second this number 
was increased to 120. 

His method of teaching would probably meet with little approval to-day, 
for much time was spent in “‘ comparative reading,” that is, in reading in 
English, say, a chapter from the Bible which was then read in Flemish. 
Whatever criticisms might be exercised on this ground, the results were good, 
not only in the growth of a knowledge of and interest in the English 
language but also in Bible and religious knowledge and in the personal 
influence of the pious teacher. 

At the request of some leading citizens, he gave more formal lessons at 
the Museum of Antiquities, where his pupils were more advanced so that 
he was able to discuss with them matters of etymology, prosody and 
philology. It was at this time that he was most busy with his translation, 
or more strictly his Flemish version, of Longfellow’s The Song of Hiawatha, 
which for long had attracted him by reason of its verse-form, its legendary 
and its Catholic application. 

His last work for and with England was that of Chaplain and Director 
of the Convent of the “‘ English Ladies,”’ to which position he was appointed 
at the end of March, 1899. This appointment was made on account of his 
failing health, the work of parish priest being now beyond his powers. 
Weak as he was, he entered into his new duties with enthusiasm, and both 
the Sisters and their many pupils profited largely. Besides his sermons and 
instructions and his classes in religious history and worship, he instituted a 
method of written ‘‘ Answers to correspondents.” 

Anyone, Sister or pupil, could write down a request for information or 
for help in difficulties. These requests were in most cases anonymous, but 
they were answered with the same care as if they had been made personally. 
He had a peculiar gift for imparting information and instruction in brief 
form, so that some of the most helpful answers consisted only of a few words. 
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On the “hearing” of Mass; for instance, he said, ‘‘ You must look at, 
observe, the Mass. It is a great drama.” He introduced good plainsong 
into the services of the chapel, himself teaching the Sisters and girls to sing 
Te Deum laudamus from copies borrowed from an organist friend. 

Impressed as he was with the piety and good works of the Sisters (“‘ You 
have no idea how these good souls edify one,” he said), the impression was 
mutual. His humility struck the Sisters so much that it is several times 
recorded in their annals how he always remembered his visits to the Convent 
as the son of a lowly gardener. But he realized the importance and possible 
widespread influence of the work he was himself called upon to do. “I 
should like,” he wrote, ‘‘ to make the children love the lessons in religion. 
They will later exercise much influence in great houses, therefore I wish to 
make an impression on them. They must have a deep and sure knowledge 
of their religion, in order to have a strong and enlightened piety.” 

His time was short, for he died on November 27th, the feast day of Saint 
Acharius, Bishop of Tournai and Noyons and Apostle of Flanders, only 
eight months after his appointment. Yet in those eight short months he 
had made an impression and created an influence which may still be 
bearing fruit in England that we may hope and pray will continue for 


long years to come. 
H. ANTCLIFFE. 








Easter Prelude 


Winter died this morning, 

Joy wrapped his naked limbs 
In shroud of prunus blossom, 
And round the garden rims 
Spring’s saffron-coated children 
Blazon his funeral hymns. 


Hyacinths and scillas 

Jostle the primrosed grass ; 
Prisoned potential songsters 

Burst from their egg shell glass, 
And all the birds in Christendom 


Herald the Easter-mass. 


Mary WINTER WERE. 
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II. OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


AMERICAN EccLEsIASTICAL REview:: October, 1945. Newman Centennial 
Number. [An issue wholly devoted to the commemoration of Newman, 
with articles on his literary position and spiritual influence, his legacy 
to the Catholic priest, his relations with modern educational thought, 
and his attitude towards the Vatican Council.] 


BLACKFRIARS : January, 1946. A French Catholic Review Appears Again, 
by Augustin J. Maydieu, O.P. [Pére Maydieu tells the story of Catholic 
underground publications under enemy occupation, and explains the 
character and aspirations of the Dominican review, La Vie Iniellectuelle.] 


BroteEria : December, 1945. Um Esec&ndalo Internacional, by A. Rocha, 
S.J. [Contains some blunt and outspoken statements about “an 
international scandal,” the treatment of Poland and the Poles by Soviet 
Russia. ]} 

ComMMONWEAL : December 2ist, 1945. What is the Problem in China ? 
by Alexander Baird. [A study of the relations between Communists in 
China and the Government of Chiang Kai-Shek, with a commentary on 
Russian interference on the Communists’ behalf.] 


Crvmizacion : July-September, 1945. [We extend a hearty welcome to 
this new Catholic periodical, published at Buenos Aires, of which this is 
the first number. It will be devoted to articles, defending man’s spiritual 
nature, his essential liberty regulated by ideals of loyalty, justice and 
charity, and the ennoblement of human nature through the grace of God.] 


Erupes: December, 1945. Les Gréco-Catholiques en U.R.S.S., by Paul 
Antoine. [A plea that Christians will turn their attention to the persecu- 
tion of Catholics of the Eastern Rite which is being waged at present in 
the former provinces of East Poland, by the Soviet Government with the 
unfortunate connivance of Bishops of the Orthodox Church. ] 


Grait MaGazine: No. 12, 1945. [Gives us a clear picture of the ventures 
and adventures of Grail members during the war ; a record of good things 
well done, and charmingly presented in these pages.] 


PENSAMIENTO : October-December, 1945. [This is the fourth number of a 
new Catholic quarterly, issued in Madrid by the Spanish Jesuit Fathers, 
and intended to deal with philosophical questions. This number includes 
articles on Newman and Suarez, a discussion of “‘ determinism,” and 
some admirable reviews and bibliographies ; its production is excellent. 
We bid it a hearty welcome. ] 


REVuE DE L'UNIVERSITE D’OtTAwA: October-December, 1945. La 
Conversion de Newman by Jean-Charles Laframboise, O.M.I. [A 
French-Canadian appreciation of Newman which analyses the stages 
of his spiritual development and underlines his delicacy and sensitiveness 
that were to encourage many after him to turn from the shadows towards 


the full light of truth.] 


SworD: January, 1946. The Spirit of Power versus the Power of the 
Spirit, by Christopher Dawson. [Mr. Dawson insists that the material 
evils of to-day can be overcome only by spiritual weapons, and that it is 
more necessary than ever to take to ourselves “ the sword of the spirit.””] 




















REVIEWS 


AN APPRECIATION OF THE MIDDLE AGES? 


) oy SLESSER claims that his book is ‘no more than a plea for 
unprejudiced reconsideration” of the Middle Ages. He does not 
deny that often enough in those days practice conflicted with theory, 
but he is concerned with the pillorying of those times as “‘ an era of super- 
stition, credulity, persecution and ineptitude.” The theory itself has been 
misrepresented and the confusion of our own day has still much to learn 
from a system from which the main inherent inconsistencies of modern 
thought are absent. 

The author has long been known as one interested in scholastic thought in 
a way that was not merely academic—did he not quote it in the Law Courts ? 
Many who are even professionally interested in that thought may be im- 
pressed in this book by the breadth of his reading. Quite rightly he insists 
on the importance of the thought of men like Alexander of Hales, Hugh of 
St. Victor and even the comparatively little known Kilwordby. In his 
statement of principles for a modern world Lord Slesser ranges in his references 
from Plato to Mr. Kingsley Martin. He moves with an assurance that can 
come only as a result of years of study and thought. 

After an introductory chapter, the author discusses the Principles of 
Medieval Society, God and Creation, Nature and Man, Faith Without 
Reason, Reason Without Faith, the Roots of Disorder, and concludes with 
an attempt to sum up the results which follow from his study of the nature 
and destiny of man in relation to God and to draw from it the conclusion 
of the Psalmist, ‘‘ Except the Lord keep the city, the watchman watcheth 
but in vain.” Thinking that most of his readers will not be interested in 
metaphysics he warns them off the chapters on Creation and on Nature and 
Man. The argument, he says, may be followed without them. 

To begin with a discussion of the medieval view of society is, probably, 
good apologetics. To-day, it is likely that people are more interested in 
questions of social order than in the more metaphysical problems of God and 
Creation. But in fact anyone who has to discuss any particular problem 
of to-day finds that ultimately he must discuss his own and the other man’s 
basic assumptions. Lord Slesser holds that the world is worse off as a result 
of a lost appreciation of the supernatural, of divorce between truth and 
reason, and particularly of a great insistence on the “ individual ” as opposed 
to “‘ society.” Running through the book is that worry about economic and 
social conditions that is bound to haunt thoughtful minds, and which 
has long been a pre-occupation of Lord Slesser’s. 

The difficulty of the Catholic reviewer is to be sure that he understands 
or agrees with Lord Slesser’s interpretation of such fundamental ideas as 
** Supernatural,” “‘ Faith ” and “‘ Reason.” Lord Slesser seems to hold that 
the “‘Roman Church ”’—as he regularly calls her—divorces Faith and 
Reason. And as one of the difficulties that the members of that Church 
often have, when arguing with others, is that the latter seem to refuse to use 
their reason on matters of such importance as the existence of God, the Church 


1 Order and Disorder ; A Study of Medieval Principles. By the Rt. Hon. Lord Slesser, P.C. 
London: Hutchinson. Pp. 112. Price, 15s.n. -1945. 
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and the deductions from the commonly accepted truths of faith, they can 
only suppose that they have not understood Lord Slesser properly. (Inci- 
dentally Lord Slesser has a habit of referring to ‘‘ Catholics ” when he would 
appear to mean to exclude Romans and to the Roman Church as something 
apart. One feels he means no offence, but the distinction is noticeable.) 

A similar difficulty arises from the author’s use of ‘“ Supernatural.” 
His references to such doctrines as Original Sin (in which of course he cer- 
tainly believes in the sense that man has a fallen nature) and to St. Thomas’s 
view of the Vision of God that the blest enjoy make one wonder whether 
he really holds the view that there is a supernatural to which nature has no 
possible claim and to which it cannot attain by itself. The point is more 
important than might seem at first sight. The idea of the supernatural 
is one which is very differently understood by Lord Slesser’s ‘‘ Roman 
Church ” and many of his “‘ Catholics.” It is, perhaps, often little under- 
stood by members of the ‘‘ Roman Church” and certainly its importance is 
often under-rated. In the Middle Ages it was, perhaps, taken too much 
for granted for all its implications to be worked out. _It is insufficiently 
appreciated by many who are genuinely anxious to improve social con- 
ditions, it is misunderstood by many who speak of it when the improvement 
of social conditions is discussed. Whether Lord Slesser has reached the end 
of his own thought on the matter is not clear. 

The main impression left on a reviewer as he concludes a review of this 
book is that it is impossible to do justice to a book involving so much reading 
and thought in the space ofa review. The problem is not made less difficult 
by the smallness of the print and the general lay-out which war-time 
economies enforce. 

T.B.M. 





FROM THE STUARTS TO THE GEORGES! 


ISS LANE’S latest book is a sequel to “‘ England for Sale.” She 

continues the history of Michael Montague, gentleman pensioner 
at the Court of James II, and describes his life in London as a Jacobite 
pamphleteer in the reigns of William III, Anne, and George I, and his 
death on the scaffold at Tyburn. It is difficult to feel much interest in 
the character of Michael Montague, and on this score alone the book 
might reasonably be called dull. But, fortunately, the story of Montague 
is little more than a vehicle for Miss Lane’s notable defence of monarchy, 
and of her really brilliant reconstruction of daily life in the city of London 
during the transition from the troubled times of the Stuarts to the full 
development of aristocratic government in the eighteenth century. 

The advocate of monarchy may well feel that the present juncture in 
world affairs provides a most opportune moment for a re-statement of his 
(or her) political theory. The manifest collapse of nineteenth century 
liberalism must have left large numbers of people who reject totalitarian 
government of whatever complexion, with no secure or settled political 
convictions, and it should occasion no surprise if in the years immediately 
ahead the idea of hereditary monarchy should receive more attention and 
respect than it has in the recent past. The present trend in the world 
of practical affairs is still heavily against monarchy in its traditional form, 
but, in the world of ideas, there must be more royalists to-day than there 

1 Gin and Bitters. By Jane Lane. London: Andrew Dakers-Ltd. Pp. 250 Price, 
10s. 6d. n. 1945. 
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were a generation ago. It is apparent that the optimistic belief in in- 
evitable progress has broken down; the fundamental assumptions of 
liberal political theory are no longer taken as self-evident. The idea, 
for example, that, once the hereditary principle in government is removed, 
the best and wisest men will by some natural law, find their way to the 
top, is now seen to be unrealistic. The Hohenzollerns were replaced 
not by cultured nineteenth century liberals, but by a Hitler. Against 
the background of such developments, hereditary kingship, in spite of 
its obvious defects, appears to many minds to offer stability and continuity, 
and a guarantee against the excesses of a dictatorial regime. 

Our Jacobite and pro-Stuart writers are accused of romantic senti- 
mentality, and it can scarcely be denied that many of them over-state 
their case. Nevertheless, in spite of many exaggerations, the defenders of 
the Stuarts have performed a real service in correcting the anti-Stuart 
bias of most of our history books, and Miss Lane must to-day be one of 
the most popular and widely read of these writers. 

But the popularity of Miss Lane’s books is due, one suspects, not so 
much to her political theories as to her intimate knowledge of life in seven- 
teenth century England, and to her ability in re-creating the atmosphere 
of the times. Reading “‘ Gin and Bitters,” one could almost believe that 
she had herself lived in the London of William III and Queen Anne. 
No extracts can do justice to the book, but a random selection may show 
a little of its quality. We are shown the life of the household of a brewer 
in Cheapside, with master and apprentices eating at the same table, and 
singing their after-supper songs. We are taken to a bear-baiting gathering, 
to a rough-and-ready popular theatre, to a triumphal Whig procession 
when the Jacobite prisoners of the 1715 rebellion are brought to London. 
On almost every page we find some detail of London life to interest us. 
As for the dialogue, there is a sufficient proportion of contemporary phrases 
and turns of speech to preserve the character of the book, but it is not 
overdone. It is, of course, impossible for a modern author to write dialogue 
in seventeenth century idiom without unconsciously introducing later modes 
of speech, and it requires good judgment to capture the flavour of seven- 
teenth century speech without making any pretence of literal ‘accuracy 
throughout. In this respect Miss Lane succeeds, on the whole, very 
well, though occasionally a word or phrase se:.ns out of place. It is, 
for instance, unlikely that anyone used the word “ plutocracy ” in 1720. 

Miss Lane, one gathers, attributes the evils of the early eighteenth century 
in no small measure to the development of banking and the introduction 
of gin. It is in such passages that one feels the element of exaggeration, 
but it is not always easy to see where the novel ends and the serious argument 
begins. 

B.M. 





ST. TERESA OF JESUS? 


F we say that no one can possibly write a satisfactory book about St. 
Teresa, that does not mean that Prof. Allison Peers has not written a 
very good one. He quite truly says that it would have been “ far easier to 
write a long biography of her than a short one ’—not only because her 
own works and those written about her by her contemporaries are so full of 


1 Mother of Carmel ; A Portrait of St. Teresa of Jesus. By Professor E. Allison Peers. 
London : Student Christian Movement Press. Pp. 163. Price, 8s. 6d. n. 1945. 
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vividly depicted personalities that it would be difficult to avoid producing 
a canvas as crowded, accurate and yet flat as Frith’s “ Derby Day,” but 
because it is heart-breaking to omit even one of her startling sentences, her 
disconcerting adventures or little scraps of behaviour—in fact, even one 
detail of that amazing life and character. And anyway, can any northerner 
really understand, or, if he does, translate the Spaniard ? Convey, not only 
his terrific pride, his passionate individualism, his entire self-abandonment 
in favour of an idea? (Spaniards like to eat plenty when they can get it 
and feel the cold as much as anyone else—but look at those young heroes 
who carried through their patriotic war on nearly no food and dressed © 
despite the bitter weather in thin trousers and cotton singlets only !) All 
this intensity, and more, is found in St. Teresa. The atomic bomb has shown 
us much about energy. The present writer has always believed that un- 
thinkably more energy is stored in the human body than—save on the 
rarest occasions—is used, and the same holds good for our habitually 
drugged minds. We live most of our lives hardly awake at all. In Teresa, 
this ‘ atomic energy ’ kept breaking out—and what, when the explosion was 
due to supernatural agency ? This explains, up to a point, the simplicity 
of Teresa’s manifold personality—the rapturous sweetness of her ecstasies 
compatible with her piercing accuracy with which she could analyse them : 
the intensity of her affections combined with her crackling pawky humour : 
her intimate sense of nothingness and her readiness to “‘ walk with kings ”’— 
and what did not Philip mean to a Spaniard !—and to obey, defy, cajole, 
charm and infuriate her ecclesiastical opponents ; the clarity of her writings 
and their tumultuous digressions and quaint parentheses ; her unclouded 
vision of God and her exultation in the created landscape—she did not need 
to discard it in order to see God in it, nor to nag at, bully, or stultify her 
‘self’ in order to worship God within her. If you say that this is not a 
‘review’ of a ‘ book,’ well, the author wished to make a ‘ portrait’ of 
St. Teresa, that is, to make us see her, or re-see her (for we trust we have often 
gazed at her), and he cannot mind our saying that that is what he has made 
us do, even at the expense of saying less about him. We add only that he 
wisely points out that the different ‘ modes’ or ‘ levels’ of prayer which 
Teresa so exactly distinguishes (though less rigidly than St. John of the 
Cross does) can co-exist and as it were compenetrate one another, like the 
visions of Hebrew prophets, and even, dare I say ?, as I seem to myself to 
watch Teresa simultaneously in her black and orange dress aflame against the 
wan uplands of her land, and, in her dim browns and whites, vanishing into 
the intolerable dazzle of a Castilian noon. 
Cc. C. M. 








SHORT NOTICES 


DEVOTIONAL 


The old formula, lex orandi, lex credendi, having been somewhat misused, 
Fr. Feeney, S.J. wrote: “And by the way, speaking of how to pray, 
Dogmas come first, not liturgies.” In Part I of Speaking of How to Pray 
(Sheed and Ward: 10s. 6d. n.) the authoress, Miss Mary Perkins, 
summarises very clearly the great fundamental dogmas of our Faith— 
Creation ; Fall; Incarnation; Redemption; Christ’s Mystical Body 
which is the Church. Never letting go of these, she describes the liturgy 
of the Sacraments and brings this most precious element in worship “ to 
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life’ with great sympathy and skill. Indeed, she convinces the reviewer 
all over again that we may be explicitly authorised to use the vernacular 
in the administration of the Sacraments, for these are personal, individual 
affairs, unlike that social worship, Mass (especially the Sunday Parochial 
Mass), where an ecclesiastical language is invaluable, at any rate between 
the Offertory of the sacrificial elements to the Communion, both inclusive. . 
But it is tragic if the liturgy of e.g. Absolution, Confirmation, the Last 
Anointing, be not appreciated, because not fully understood. Anyhow, 
we would like these rituals more often explained ; and after explanation, 
no mental and spiritual ‘ refresher’ better than this book could be recom- 
mended to the ordinary reader: 


THEOLOGICAL 


Mr. J. K. Heydon’s previous book was called ‘‘ The God of Reason,” 
and it may be true that it is hard to realize that the God whom meta- 
physics reach with certainty can “ love” us or be loved by us in any of 
the senses that we usually attach to the word “love.” Even this second 
book—The God of Love (Sheed and Ward: 8s. 6d. n.)—perhaps leads 
up to the “ lovableness ’’ of God rather than demonstrates or describes it, 
because it guides us towards acknowledging the desirability and even 
probability of “ revelation,” in the concrete, of the guaranteed witness 
given by Our Lord. This is very valuable: Mr. Heydon is working 
at the “ preparation of the will” in those for whom Christianity contains 
nothing attractive or desirable so far as they know it. Having led us up 
to Our Lord as guaranteed Witness, Mr. Heydon, we think, must write’ 
another book about the contents of what He witnessed, i.e., the actual 
lovableness of God, best seen in the person of Jesus Christ Himself. 


LITERARY 


During the war, M. Maurice Lecat has been able to complete his study 
of Le Maeterlinckisme (Librairie Castaigne, Brussels: 150 francs) by the 
publication of a second volume, in which he deals exhaustively and 
scientifically with the authors who influenced Maeterlinck, and those whom 
he influenced, with his private life, including his ménage 4a trois with the 
actresses, Georgette Leblanc and Renée Dahon, and the mental stature of 
this now forgotten Belgian author. He is exhibited humourlessly, as if he 
had been a strange type of lizard or a lump of basalt. He is analysed, and 
every trait is noted and ticketed with the appropriate reference. A biblio- 
graphy of Maeterlinck is also given. Perhaps the oddest part of the book 
is its paragraph on Maeterlinck’s “ tabagisme,” in which he is reproached 
for excessive smoking by its author, who adds in a solemn footnote : 
*“ L’auteur du présent livre n’a jamais fumé.” It is only fair to add that 
M. Lecat’s achievements in the past have been in the realm of mathematics 
and the natural sciences, and that he could say in his own defence that, if 
men of letters will not undertake to “ debunk ”’ Maeterlinck, someone must 
do it, and do it in his own way. 


SCRIPTURAL 


We cannot adequately review Canon Coppens’ Histoire religieuse de 
l’Ancien Testament (Desclée de Brouwer : Belg. frs. 50.00) because those who 
use it are assumed to be familiar with two preceding ‘ manuals ’ intended for 
younger students. This book is meant for students of the ‘ humanities’ 
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and in Normal Schools, and is to be followed, it is hoped, by a still more 
complete work upon ‘ Old Testament Revelation.’ Enough, perhaps, to 
say that after describing briefly the ‘ framework ’ of Old Testament Revela- 
tion—God’s Land and People ; His oral and written doctrine—he relates 
man’s moral and religious degeneration (original sin ; actual sin ; the sins 
of the Chosen People and of its Kings ; their distress and appeals to God) ; 
the moral and religious return of humanity towards God along the line of 
the Promises and Prophecies: finally, the Nature of God, and of man’s 
service of Him. All this is subdivided and illustrated by translations too 
free for our liking but meant to suit the students’ capacity : for their sake, 
too, doubtless, exegetical and other ‘ difficulties’ are not suggested. Per- 
sonally, the present writer regrets this. At 16, if not 14, he was painfully 
conscious of all sorts of “‘ problems ” supplied by the Old Testament. We 
can sincerely envy the schools where scriptural and historical instruction 
is given so luminously and accurately as it is by the Sisters of Vorselaar whose 
Flemish manual of scripture history, ‘‘ The Messianic Idea in the Old 
Testament ” appeared so long ago as 1933. 

Miss M. T’.. Munro was already known for her “ Book of Unlikely Saints ”’ : 
she has now published Enjoying the New Testament (Longmans : 8s. 6d. n.) 
and though this ‘ scripture ’-book is not exactly for children, it emphatically 
is for those who are willing to continue to try to learn. Her method is very 
good—she takes the documents of the New Testament so far as possible in 
the order in which they were written, after a ‘ preface ’-week upon the 
** Acts.” Then comes the spread of the Faith in Greece and Asia Minor ; 
then Rome and St. Peter’s ‘ gospel’ (and St. Mark) and his first Epistle 
and St. Paul’s to the Romans ; then Palestine, and St. Luke, St. Matthew, 
St. James and the letter to the Hebrews ;_ then the later Epistles, and St. 
John. Thus this collection of writings comes alive for us; so do their 
authors, and so does the world theylivedin. Her style is colloquial, at times, 
we fear, degenerating into needless slang ; that was surely, unnecessary ! 
Her work is far too sympathetic for her to require to startle us into atten- 
tion. This, we repeat, while certainly a book for school-teachers, can be, 
and should be, used by everyone who would like to read and love the New 
Testament but feels disconcerted, even baffled, by parts of it. But her 
‘ Epilogue ’ reminds us that there is a ‘ What next ?’ and contains hints for 
further study. 

Father Lattey, S.J., has deserved well of the Catholic community here by 
seeking in so many ways to foster an understanding of and love for the 
Scriptures. His translation of The Psalter (Sands: tos. n.) is published 
as it appeared in the Westminster Version and there can hardly be too many 
books which aim at helping priests and laity alike to value those ancient 
hymns. He prints them moreover as poetry—even risking division into 
stanzas, though recognising that some uncertainty still prevails about this : 
but we are the more grateful because in Mgr. Knox’s version—destined to be 
so widely used—the Psalms are (to us, quite inexplicably) printed in prose. 
Thus their beauty very largely vanishes, and often, half their meaning. 
We confess that Father Lattey’s notes seem to us a little too erudite for the 
average man. 
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